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Modern machinery and methods, im- 
ported from Western countries, partic’ 
ularly from the United States, have 
greatly accelerated the commercial and 
industrial advancement of Manchuria. 


Manchuria, comprising the Three East- 
ern Provinces of China, has a very 
fertile soil, extensive coal and iron de- 
posits and rich timber resources. It has 
an area of 365,000 square miles, with a 


population of about 25,000,000. 
The South Manchuria Railway is the 


chief factor in Manchurian develop- 
ment. The railway is of standard guage, 
with practically an all-American equip- 
ment, patterned after the leading Amer- 
ican and Canadian roads. Its fast 


South Manchuria Railway (heavy black line) through 

Manchuria and Chosen, connecting with Chinese and 

Japanese ruil and coastwise lines, and ocean routes to 
Europe and the United States. 
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Manchuria— 
Where East Meets West 


development of Manchuria. This 
film, requiring about a half-hour to 
show, will be lent to organizations 


Locomotive Erecting S| 
of the South aed 
Railway, at Shakako, near 
Dairen, Manchuria, 
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through train between Dairen and 
Changchun, the “South Manchuria 
Express,” has been called the “Twen- 
tieth Century Limited of the Far East.” 


This railway company has developed 
and equipped the fine modern port of 
Dairen, the second largest port of China, 
ranking next to Shanghai in volume of 
its foreign trade; it operates the Fushun 
Coal Mines and the Anshan Steel 
Works; it conducts the Yamato chain 
of large Western-style hotels in Man- 
churia and Chosen (Korea); it has estab- 
lished scoresof schools and playgrounds, 
hospitals and libraries, and several ag- 
ricultural experiment stations and te 
search institutes. 


Manchuria in Motion Pictures 


York office of the South or societies free of charge, except 
Manchuria Railway Company has transportation cost. If you wish to 
two reels of pictures showing the in- borrow this film or if you wish free 
termingled Oriental life and modern travel literature concerning Man- 


churia and Chosen (Korea), write 
to South Manchuria Railway Co., 
111 Broadway, New York City. 


Your Host and Guide 


South Mancuuria 
® rRaitway 
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American Ambassador to Great Britain. He was the accredited representative of the United 
States at the Inter-Allied Conference on Reparations that met in London in July 
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Foreign Affairs and the Three 


Parties 
By Arthur Bullard 


An Analysis of What the Three Parties Offer in the Way of International Co- 
operation Indicates That the Followers of La Follette Are Not Inter- 
ested in the Matter, the Republicans Will Push American 
Entry into the World Court, and the Democrats Will 
Attempt to Get Us into the League 


N the choice of a President this fall, 

the voters will of course be influenced 
by their views on domestic problems as 
well as by opinion on foreign policy. 
But in this article I am dealing only 
with an analysis of what the three 
tickets offer us in the matter of Inter- 
national Cooperation. For the sake of 
ready reference the “planks” dealing 
with this subject are reprinted here. 
They should be studied from three points 
of view; first, what they say; second, 
the background in which they were 
evolved; and, third, what we may rea- 
sonably expect from the three candi- 
dates, if elected. 

In an otherwise explicit platform, the 
followers of Senator La Follette were 
noticeably vague in regard to what they 
have to offer us in this matter of foreign 
relations. Their plank is a clear call to 
lofty idealism, but it does not suggest 
what is to be done, if the other nations 
refuse to heed the call. The Progres- 
Sives propose the immediate revision of 





the Treaty of Versailles, but do not 
indicate how to proceed to accomplish 
this aim, nor what they would do if 
the nations which have signed it re- 
fused to revise it. If the wicked govern- 
ments of the Old World get Religion and 
enter the La Follette fold, our Pro- 
gressives are ready to play with them, 
but unless they accept the Ten Com- 
mandments, as interpreted in Wisconsin, 
there is no prospect of cooperation. 
The Republican plank is definite, very 
much more so than four years ago. The 
party pledges itself to accept the Hard- 
ing-Hughes proposal of affiliation with 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at the Hague. It boasts of co- 
operation with other nations in certain 
humanitarian enterprises, such as organ- 
ized health work and the fight against 
narcotics. It carefully avoids admitting 
that these activities are arranged and 
paid for by the League of Nations. The 
plank categorically says that America’s 
repudiation of the League is final. 
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President of the United States and Republican candidate for President 
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JOHN W. DAVIS 


Former Ambassador to Great Britain and Democratic candidate for President 








The Democratic plank does not have 
the advantage of quite such sharp 
definiteness. It starts out with a precise 
and enthusiastic endorsement of the 
League of Nations. The Democratic 
Party favors full membership in the 
League. It pledges itself to abandon 
the weak evasion of “unofficial observ- 
ers’ and to take an active and open part 
in all negotiations for the maintenance 
of peace. It pledges the Administra- 
tion to do all within its constitutional 
powers to cooperate with the League, 
even if it cannot immediately get the 
Senatorial consent to a treaty which 
would put us in as afull member. But 
this very explicit preamble is somewhat 
obscured by the last paragraph, which, 
in terms none too clear, offers to consult 
the people in an official referendum in 
regard to entrance into the League. 

Words never quite tell the whole 
story. It is necessary to know the tone 
and intensity with which they were 
spoken. 


The Progressive Plank 


HE Progressive plank is straightfor- 
‘Pot Their leaders are inspired by a 
very real desire to outlaw war, but they 
are little interested in the details of how 
to do it. They are more concerned with 
domestic than foreign questions. Sena- 
tor La Follette and his friends have been 
thinking about transportation prob- 
lems for the last quarter of a century. 
They tell us in their platform what they 
think about railroads. They have not 
thought so much about international 
problems. The League advocates who 
argued before their Platform Committee 
found themselves up against a stone wall 
of indifference. There was no fight in 
the Progressive Convention about for- 
eign affairs—nobody was sufficiently 
interested to fight. 

There is reason for their lack of in- 
terest on this issue. Their thinking is 


sectional rather than national, legisla- 
tive rather than administrative. 


They 
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hope to carry ten or fifteen states and 
to get a commensurate representation 
in Congress. They have an elaborate 
legislative program, which they want to 
put through, but they are—quite frankly 
—not expecting to have to manage the 
foreign relations of the country. Their 
program concentrates on the things 
which interest them. 

The situation was very different when 
the Republicans got together in Con- 
vention assembled. There was no pub- 
lic debate on foreign affairs, but there 
was a fight none the less—behind closed 
doors. The plank, as reprinted here, 
was dictated by the President. It is 
well known that some Republicans 
would have preferred to admit frankly 
that the Republican Administration had 
found it desirable to cooperate to an 
increasing extent with the League of Na- 
tions, and who wished—even if the 
Party was still against membership in 
the League—that we might take the 
self-respecting attitude of paying our 
way in those activities from which we 
profit. On the other hand, Senator 
Borah, whom the President wanted for 
a running mate, has certainly not pub- 
licly and probably not privately with- 
drawn his opposition to the League 
Court. But the President had complete 
control of the Convention in the first 
days. It was not till the very end, when 
the men he wanted for the Vice-Presi- 
dency refused to be drafted, that he lost 
control. The platform was his. 


Behind the Scenes 


W: know only by hearsay of the 
quarrels that went on behind the 


scenes over this plank. One ortwo power- 
ful speeches were prepared attacking the 
World Court, but the Chairman refused 
to recognize the would-be orators and 
there was no public discussion. We will 
probably have to listen to these speeches 
in the next session of Congress: 

It is very. much easier to know how 
the Democratic Party lines up on this 




















issue. It gave rise 
to one of the most 
intense fights in the 
Convention and it 
was public. 

The Resolutions 
Committee, after a 
long session behind 
but leaky 
—doors, laid two 
planks before the 
Convention: a ma- 
jority report (finally 
adopted by a two 
to one vote) and 
a minority report 
(printed on page 
12). Gossip, however, 
tells us that the fight | 
in the committee 
was somewhat more 
complicated than 
the debate on the 
floor of the conven- 
tion. The extreme 
pacifists made them- 
selves heard. There 
was a suggestion to 
declare that war is 
unconstitutional. It 
was proposed to take 
from Congress the 
power to declare war 
and give it directly 
to the people, by 
referendum. At the 
other extreme were 
sympathizers with 
Senator Jim Reed of 
Missouri, as complete 
an anti-Wilson irreconcilable as Lodge. 
There was also Hearst and the hyphen- 
ated. There is still a dwindling number of 
[rish-Americans and German-Americans 
who are bitterly opposed to the League. 
Senator Walsh of Massachusetts was 
their spokesman on the Resolutions 
Committee. But these two extremes 


closed 


were snowed under and the real fight in 
the Committee was over the referendum. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND THE THREE PARTIES 
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SENATOR ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 


The Presidential Candidate of the Committee for Progressive 
Political Action, with his son, Robert M. La Follette, Jr. 


The readers of OuR Wortp have a 
special interest in this question, as the 
proposal of a non-partisan referendum 
on the League was introduced by Mr. 
Lucking of Detroit, who first developed 
his idea in these columns in our issue 
of May, 1923. 

In the debate on the floor, the Hon. 
Newton D. Baker, in defense of the 
minority report, made far and away the 
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CHARLES W. BRYAN 


Nominated for Vice-President by the Democrats 


best speech of the Convention, but the 
delegates, although obviously moved 
by his stirring appeal, supported the 
majority report. 

As so often happens in such heated 
disputes, certain aspects were given 
undue weight by the contending fac- 
tions. Mr. Baker opposed the referen- 
dum on two grounds. One, that it was 
a betrayal of Mr. Wilson’s memory, 
which was indignantly denied by all of 
Mr. Wilson’s friends who supported the 
referendum. Two, that it was uncon- 
stitutional, which was denied with equal 
heat by the framers of the majority 
report, who claimed to be quite as 
good constitutional lawyers as the 
Former Secretary of War. 

Now that the dust of the conflict has 
settled, it appears that the real difference 
of opinion was not quite either of these 
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points. Both sides, the ma- 
jority and the minority, 
wanted to get the United 
States into the League as 
quickly as possible; both sides 
confidently expected a Demo- 
cratic victory in November. 
Those favoring the minority 
report believed that, with such 
“reservations” as are now 
generally acceptable, it would 
be possible to win enough 
Republican senators to secure 
the two-thirds majority in the 
upper house, which would be 
necessary to assure our im- 
mediate entrance into the 
League. They thought that 
the proposed referendum was 
unnecessary and might be 
construed as evidence that the 
Democratic Party was weak- 
ening in its allegiance to the 
League idea. The majority, 
on the other hand, feared 
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another jam in the Senate. 
They felt that, if the League 
were made a prominent “‘ party 
issue’”’ in the campaign, every 
Republican senator would feel 
compelled to vote against it, 
hence their desire to raise it 
out of partisan politics and to 
put it across on a non-partisan 
all-American basis. 

No one but a prophet could 
tell which method would—in 
case of a Democratic victory 
—get us more quickly into the 
League. The iraportant thing 
is that with every day of con- 
sideration it becomes more 
evident that the proposals of 
the majority and minority are 
not necessarily in conflict. 

With the exception of the 
extreme fringe on each end, 
the Democratic Party is over- 
whelmingly in favor of the 
fullest and quickest co- 
operation with the League of 
Nations. 
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CHARLES B. WARREN 


Chairman of the Republican Com- 
mittee on Resolutions 
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Nominated for Vice-President by the Republicans 


No one would be more surprised than 
Senator La Follette, if he became Presi- 
dent of the United States, so there is 
little use in speculating on what he 
would do in these matters. 

If President Coolidge is reelected we 
may expect the administration to push 
our entry into the World Court. There 
will be no opposition within his party. 
The speeches which were choked off at 
the Convention will be delivered in Con- 
gress, but the administration would have 
every chance on its side, for it could 
count on the support of the Democratic 
senators in this matter. We may expect 
increasing cooperation with certain ac- 
tivities of the League and perhaps a 
decreasing furtiveness about it. It is not 
too much to hope that eventually a 
Republican administration might screw 
up its courage to propose that we pay 
our share in the expenses of organiza- 
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Nominated for VicePresident by the Committee for 


Progressive Political Action 


tions we find it advisable to utilize. 
But unless Mr. Coolidge makes a definite 
break with the party program, for 
which he himself is responsible, he will 
do nothing to bring us into the League. 
At Cleveland the Republican Party 
reaffirmed its policy of using the League 
unofficially and sneering at it officially. 
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If the Democrats win the 
election, we may at once ex- 
pect a discontinuance of “un- 
official observers.” We maybe 
sure that Mr. Davis will ask 
Congress for the necessary 
appropriations, so that we can 


pay our own way. In so far 
as it is within his constitutional 
powers, he will cooperate openly 
and officially with the League 
of Nations. There can be no 
doubt as to the meaning of 
the Democratic platform; the 
party is pledged to get us into 
the League, on terms accept- 
able to our people and com- 
patible with our dignity, as 
quickly as possible. If, as Mr. 
Baker and the supporters of. 
the minority report hope, there 
is enough pro-League senti- 
ment in the Senate to ratify 
the necessary treaty, it will go 
through quickly—no phrase- 
ology in a party program can 
diminish the right of the Ex- 
ecutive, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to negotiate 
treaties. If, however, as the majority 
of the Resolutions Committee feared, a 
Democratic administration is blocked 
by a partisan opposition in the Senate, 
the party is pledged to find some way to 
consult the people directly on a non- 
partisan basis by means of a referendum. 
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DECLARATIONS ON FOREIGN POLICIES 


THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ON FOREIGN POLICY 


THE Republican Party reaffirms its stand for agreement among the 
nations to prevent war and preserve peace. As an important step 
in this direction, we endorse the Permanent Court of International Justice 
and favor the adherence of the United States to this tribunal, as recommended 
by President Coolidge. This Government has definitely refused member- 
ship in the League of Nations and to assume any obligations under the 
Covenant of the League. On this we stand. 


While we are unwilling to enter into political commitments which 
would involve us in the conflict of European policies, it should be the 
purpose and the high privilege of the United States to continue to co- 
operate with other nations in humanitarian efforts in accordance with our 
cherished traditions. , 


The basic principles of our foreign policy must be independence without 
indifference to the rights and necessities of others and cooperation without 
entangling alliances. This policy, overwhelmingly approved by the people, 
has been vindicated since the end of the Great War. 


After enumerating the accomplishments of the present Administrations 
in international relations, the platform goes on to say: We firmly advocate 
the calling of a conference on the limitation of land forces; the use of 
submarines and poison gas, as proposed by President Coolidge, when 
through adoption of a permanent reparations plan, the conditions in Europe 
will make negotiations and cooperation opportune and possible. . . 


Our policy, now well defined, of giving practical aid to other peoples 
without assuming political obligations has been conspicuously demon- 
strated. The ready and generous response of America to the needs of 
Japan gave evidence of our helpful interest in the welfare of the dis- 
tressed in other lands. 


The work of our representatives in dealing with subjects of such universal 
concern ag the traffic in women and children, the production and dis- 
tribution of narcotic drugs, the sale of arms, and in matters affecting 
public health and morals, demonstrated that we can effectively do our part 
for humanity and civilization without forfeiting, limiting, or restricting our 
national freedom of action. 


The American people do cherish their independence, but their sense of 
duty to all mankind will ever prompt them to give their support, service 
and leadership to every cause which makes for peace and amity among 
the nations of the world. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM ON FOREIGN POLICY 


HE Democratic Party pledges all its energies to the outlawry of the 

whole war system. We refuse to believe that the wholesale slaughter 
of human beings on the battlefield is any more necessary to man’s highest 
development than is killing by individuals. 


The only hope for world peace and for economic recovery lies in the 
organized efforts of sovereign nations cooperating to remove the causes of 
war and to substitute law and order for violence. 
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Under Democratic leadership a practical plan was devised under which 
fifty-four nations are now operating and which has for its fundamental pur- 
pose the free cooperation of all nations in the work of peace. . . 


It is of supreme importance to civilization and mankind that America 
be placed and kept on the right side of the greatest moral question of all 
time, and, therefore, the Democratic Party renews its declaration of con- 
fidence in the ideals of world peace, the League of Nations, and the World 
Court of Justice, as together constituting the supreme effort of the states- 
manship and religious conviction of our time to organize the world for 
peace. 


Further, the Democratic Party declares that it will be the purpose of the 
next Administration to do all in its power to secure for our country that 
moral leadership in the family of nations which, in the providence of God, 
has been so clearly marked out for it. 


There is no substitute for the League of Nations as an agency working 
for peace; therefore we believe that, in the interest of permanent peace, 
and in the lifting of the great burden of war from the backs of the people, 
and in order to establish a permanent foreign policy on these supreme 
questions not subject to change with change of party Administrations, it is 
desirable, wise and necessary to lift this question out of party politics, 
and to that end to take the sense of the American people at a referendum 
election, advisory to the Government, to be held officially under act of 
Congress, free from all other questions and candidacies, after ample time 
for full consideration and discussion throughout the country upon the 
question in substance as follows: 


“Shall the United States become a member of the League of Nations upon 
such reservations and amendments to the Covenant of the League as the 
President and Senate of the United States» may agree upon?” 


Immediately upon an affirmative vote we shall carry out such a mandate. 


We demand a strict and sweeping reduction of armaments by land and 
sea, so that there shall be no competitive military program or naval building. 
Until agreements to this end have been made, we advocate an army and 
navy adequate for our national safety. 


Our Government should secure a joint agreement with all nations for 
world disarmament and also for a referendum of war, except in case of 
actual or threatened attack. 


Those who must furnish the blood and bear the burdens imposed by war 
should, whenever possible, be consulted before this supreme sacrifice is 
required of them. es 


THE MINORITY REPORT OF THE DEMOCRATS ON 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The substitute plank on the League of Nations offered to the Democratic 
Committee as a minority report from the Platform Committee by seven 
members, headed by Newton D. Baker. 


THE most important problem facing the nations of the world today is 
how to recover from the last war and remove the menace of future wars. 


The only hope for world peace and for economic recovery lies in the 
organized efforts of sovereign nations cooperating to remove the causes of 
war and to substitute law and order for violence. Only thus can we outlaw 
war, stop preparations for war, and keep out of war. 


















































DECLARATIONS ON FOREIGN POLICIES 








Under Democratic leadership a practical plan was devised which fifty- 
four nations are now operating and which has for its fundamental purpose 
the free cooperation of all nations in the works of peace. . . 


We approve the proposal so repeatedly trifled with by the Republican 
Party, that the United States directly adhere to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice established under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. This proposal, while sound and desirable, is, however, but a 
fragment of the complete plan which is necessary if we are to abolish 
war and have economic recoyery and stability. 


It would better comport with the dignity and interest of this great nation 
to face the question of international cooperation frankly and manfully. 


There is no substitute for the League of Nations. The League of Nations 
never meant and the Democratic Party: never favored any “foreign entangle- 
ments”, any meddling in the domestic affairs of others, any impairment of 
sovereignty. 


The Democratic Party favors membership in that cooperative agency 
upon conditions which will make it clear that we are not committed to use 
force, on such further conditions as the President with the approval of the 
Senate may deem appropriate to make our cooperation effective in fact and 
consistent with our constitutional practice. 


Under the Democratic Administration, the Government will endeavor to 
lift this great question above partisanship and to reflect the best opinion 
of those who place the welfare of the nation above partisanship. It will 
pursue a course which safeguards American interests and confirms Amer- 
ican traditions, aspirations and ideals. It will cooperate with civilization 
to banish war. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR PROGRESSIVE POLITICAL 
ACTION PLATFORM ON FOREIGN POLICY 


WE denounce the mercenary system of degraded foreign policy under 
recent administrations in the interest of financial imperialists, oil 
monopolists and international bankers, which has at times degraded our 
State Department from its high service as a strong and kindly intermediary 
of defenseless governments to a trading outpost for those interests and con- 
cession-seekers engaged in the exploitations of weaker nations, as contrary to 
the will of the American people, destructive of domestic developments and 
provocative of war. We favor an active foreign policy to bring about a 
revision of the Versailles Treaty in accordance with the terms of the 
Armistice, and to promote firm treaty agreements with all nations to outlaw 
wars, abolish conscription, drastically reduce land, air and naval armaments 
and guarantee public referendums on peace and war. 


In supporting this program we are applying to the needs of today the 
fundamental principles of American democracy, opposing equally the dictator- 
ship of the plutocracy and the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


We appeal to all Americans without regard to partisan affiliation and we 
raise the standards of our faith so that all of like purpose may rally and 
march in this campaign under the banners of progressive union. 


The nation may grow rich in the vision of greed. The nation will grow 
great in the vision of service. 




















Silesia—a Model for the Ruhr 





By Sarah Wambaugh 


The Method of Mending the Frontier Between Germany and Poland, Worked 
Out by the League of Nations When the Allies Had Failed to Make 
Peace, Suggests a Solution for France and Germany 


HEN by the Treaty of Versailles 

Alsace and Lorraine were given 
back to France a gash was cut in what 
had become, in fifty years, a closely knit 
social and economic web. Lorraine iron 
and Ruhr coke—the use of the one with 
the other to make steel—had become an 
economic necessity. So, too, with indus- 
tries of only slightly less importance. 
Yet the frontier drawn between was the 
traditional kind of frontier not only 
political, but social and economic as 
well. 

Who can doubt that there lies one 
cause of the occupation of the Ruhr, and 
one great factor in the problem of lasting 
peace between France and Germany? 

On the eastern frontier of Germany 
there is another great coal field around 
which a highly industrialized area has 
developed. That also has been cut in 
two. The economic and social frontiers 
are not to follow the political frontie: 
for fifteen years. But there the eco- 
nomic life of the area has been kept in- 
tact. Industry has scarcely been dis- 
turbed by the change. 

What has been done in the east may 
one day serve as a pattern for the west. 
Here is the story. 


Among some fields in the heart of the 
great plain of Central Europe there is a 
tongue of land where two brooks come 
together. It is called the Drei Kaiser- 
reichs Ecke. There, for a century and a 
half before the war, Russia and Austria 
and Prussia had met in their dominion 
over what had once been Poland. 


Russia and Austria had taken their ter- 
ritories from Poland direct, Prussia’s 





part had passed from Poland to Bohemia 
six hundred years ago. 

Once more this little tongue of land ig 
all in Poland. Far to the east runs the 
present boundary of Russia; far to the 
south lies Austria; and nothing but a 
ruined Bismarckdenkmal remains to 
mark her recent boundary. 

In terms of our own vast spaces, 
Prussia has not gone back far. Only a 
half hour’s train ride it is here, from the 
old boundary to the new. But the half 
hour which takes you from the dusty, 
Russian-built station at the former fron- 
tier town of Sosnovice to the spacious 
and solid Prussian-built station at 
Katovice (formerly Katowitz), the city 
which Poland has made the capital of 
the part of Poland which has fallen to 
her share, takes you from the seven- 
teenth century to the heart of the twen- 
tieth. The cities are the same size, 
though the one is shabby, with ill-paved 
streets full of holes, while the other has 
all the aspect of the well-built modern 
business center that it is. For Katovice 
is one of the chief cities of Upper Silesia, 
in the heart of the Industrial Triangle 
which holds city after city built around 
factories and over mines. As you travel 
from Katovice to Hindenburg, another 
smaller city, still in Prussia, you pass 
foundry after foundry grouped together 
in the towns of Zalenze and Ruda—then 
a few fields with a goat or two grazing— 
and you are in Hindenburg. It seems 
one vast city of smoke, and as indivis- 
ible; yet between Ruda and Hinden- 
burg, there where the goat is grazing, 
lies the new frontier. 

Up from the fields of the south at the 
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a great landowner’s 
chateau from his a 
stables, there a vil- 
lage from its ceme- 
tery; then, reaching 
the industrial region 
where the shafts and es 
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skyline, it divides <3 
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plies. So often does 
the frontier cross the 
network of railroads Fig 
serving the area that ¢ 
ten frontier stations 
are necessary, each 
with its customs 

















officials. The iron 





foundries of the Pol- 
ish part of the mining 
basin are now de- 
pendent on the coke 
from the German part, and the indus- 
tries of the German side depend on the 
raw material from the Polish side. 
The intricate living web of modern 
industry has been deliberately cut 
apart. 

Yet industry still lives. Capital has 
not fled away in fear. The factories are 
running, with their raw material as- 
sured. The workmen are still at work, 
scarcely hampered by the fact that 
many of them must cross the frontier 
twice a day, going to and from their 
work. None of the disasters so freely 
prophesied two years ago have come to 
pass. The reason is that, thanks to the 
League of Nations, it is a new kind of 
frontier, a political frontier only. If it 
had been the old kind of frontier—social 
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The “Industrial Triangle” of Silesia divided by the League of 
Nations so that Germany and Polan 


d each have a share of this 


modern industrial area 


and economic as well—Upper Silesia 
would have been a corpse in the midst 
of Europe. 

Upper Silesia is one of the many 
wounds of after-war Europe on which 
the League of Nations had laid a healing 
finger. It shows what might have been 
done in the west, if, at any time in the 
last two years, the question had been 
brought to the League. It was a far 
harder problem on the east than on the 
west, for the Upper Silesian problem was 
complicated by the fact of two peoples 
in one territory, and divided on social 
and on religious as well as on racial lines. 
In Upper Silesia the landlords are Ger- 
man and the peasants Polish, the mine 
and factory owners and the higher offi- 
cials are German and the miners and 
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factory workers Polish, and the Germans 
are Protestant and the Poles Catholic. 
The Industrial Triangle is a highly 
developed modern industrial area, per- 
meated with an ancient antagonism of 
race vastly increased by religious and so- 
cial bitterness and by the many methods 
of German discrimination against the 
Poles. Among these one of the most re- 
sented was a secret order that no one of 
Polish-speaking parents should be taken 
into government employ. Already be- 
fore the war there was a strong Polish 
movement in Upper Silesia, led by in- 
tellectuals from Posen, where Poles were 
even more badly treated. Prussia had 
come to mean autocracy; the dream of 
Poland was a dream of democracy. 
Then came the armistice, and a Poland 
reborn. 

Civil War in Upper Silesia 

HE rest of the story, for three long 
, pe held the headlines. First came 
the draft of the Versailles Treaty giving 
the whole of Upper Silesia with its vast 
wealth to Poland. Then the final test, 
calling for a plebiscite by communes, so 
that the people in their own towns and 
villages might say whether they wished 
to be given to Poland or to remain in 
Germany. Then violence, and, after the 
treaty was finally signed, still more vio- 
lence for eighteen months, the Allied 
Plebiscite Commission torn by partisan 
dissensions while terror bands, Polish 
and German, ranged the countryside. 
Then came the plebiscite, and the vote 
showing that, roughly, the western part 
of Upper Silesia had voted for Germany 
and the eastern part for Poland, but that 
in the Industrial Triangle the country- 
side had gone Polish and the cities Ger- 
man. The Treaty had said that the line 
must be drawn according to the vote in 
each commune, but it was impossible. 
There followed a period of bitter wran- 
glingin the Supreme Council. Some com- 
promise was essential. The Supreme 
Council, a body of partisans only, could 








not compromise. 
become the great factor. Both Poland 
and Germany had under the Treaty a 
legitimate claim to part of the Indus. 
trial Triangle. England took the side of 
Germany, insisting that the Triangle was 
an economic unit and could not be di- 
vided but must go to Germany almost 
intact. France was equally insistent 
that it could be divided and that the 
major part of it should go almost intact 
to Poland. The crisis threatened to 
break the Entente, while civil war, rag- 
ing in Upper Silesia, threatened to en- 
gulf Germany and Poland. Finally the 
Allies gave it up and turned the problem 
over to the League of Nations. 

That the League of Nations Council 
quickly succeeded in finding a possible 
compromise and so preserved the peace 
of Europe is now well known. But it is 
only half the story. The more important 
part of the League’s service is still hardly 
known on this side of the water. It is 
this second part of the story which 
holds so much for the solution of other 
frontier problems. 


Coal had long since 


The League Seeks a Solution 
Te Paris Conference had seen the 


necessity of a period of fifteen years 
in which Poland should allow the exporta- 
tion to Germany of the products of the 
mines in any part of Upper Silesia trans- 
ferred to Poland. The League, however, 
saw that much more numerous and defi- 
nite measures must be taken to protect 
the industrial and social interests of 
Upper Silesia during the period of re- 
adjustment. To study what these 
should be, the Council called in the ex- 
perts on the International Secretariat at 
Geneva. These visited Upper Silesia it- 
self and talked with Poles and Germans, 
miners and mine owners, landlords and 
peasants, and reported to the League 
Council. On the basis of their report 
the League decided that with the divi- 
sion, which was inevitable under the 
Treaty, there must go a Convention, 
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drawn up by the German and 
Polish governments, which 
should secure not only the 
supply of raw materials to 
both sides, but should also 
make certain the smooth 
working of the railroads, and 
the postal and customs serv- 
ices, and should see to it 
that neither side should suffer 
for the water and electricity 
it was accustomed to getting 
from the other. The money 
system must be regulated 
and property rights must be 
protected. The League also 
looked far beyond the purely 
economic questions, and saw 
the danger to the social life 
of the region if the old kind 
of frontier should stretch like 
agash across its fabric. This 
danger the Paris Treaty had 
utterly ignored. The move- 
ment across the frontier of 
the people of Upper Silesia 
as well as the goods, said 
the League, must be made easy. The 
great organizations of trades unions in 
this vast industrial area and their exist- 
ing rights under German laws must be 
insured. Finally, the minorities left, 
inevitably, on each side, must be pro- 
tected from oppression. 

Not content with paper measures in a 
part of Europe where political passion 
runs high, the League added to these 
recommendations the proposals that two 
bodies of men, each with an equal 
number of Germans and Poles and each 
with a neutral as chairman, should be 
established in Upper Silesia to see to it 
that these agreements were carried out 
in both letter and spirit. These two 
bodies were to be an Arbitral Tribunal, 
which should give the final decision on 
any private disputes of a legal nature 
arising out of the Convention, and a 
Mixed Commission to see that the Con- 
vention itself was properly carried out. 





President Ebert of Germany 


Here at last was political science step- 
ping in to heal what political emotion 
had so nearly destroyed. So well had 
the Secretariat done its work and so con- 
vineing was the skill and the non- 
partisanship of the plan recommended 
that the League suggestions were ac- 
cepted at once by the Supreme Council. 
Though neither Poland nor Germany 
relished the actual frontier line, in eight 
days they had appointed their plenipo- 
tentiaries to negotiate the Convention at 
Geneva. 

Five months were spent in the actual 
drawing up of the 606 articles of the 
Convention, for the sewing up of a 
frontier newly cut through an industrial 
area, and a frontier which satisfies 
neither side, is no simple task. The two 
delegations were divided into twelve 
committees, part working in Geneva, 
part in Upper Silesia, hearing again the 
desires of every kind of group there. 
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President W oicjechowski of Poland 


The Convention which resulted from all 
this labor is the most detailed and care- 
fully drawn treaty yet made. It marks 
an epoch in treaty-making. 

So smoothly did the work go on, those 
five months, that at the end the Ger- 
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mans and Poles united in asking that 
Dr. von Kaekenbeck, the Belgian mem- 
ber of the Secretariat Legal Section, who 
had had the laborious work of drafting 
the actual wording of the Convention, 
should be made Chief Justice of the 
Arbitral Tribunal to be set up at 
Beuthen, on the German side, and that 
Dr. Calonder, the former president of 
Switzerland, who had presided over 
their discussions at Geneva, should be 
appointed the President of the Mixed 
Commission, which was to have its seat 
at Katovice. European diplomats, 
amazed at such amity between two such 
bitter opponents, coined two phrases. 
They are ‘‘the objectivity of the Secre- 
tariat”’ and ‘‘ the atmosphere of Geneva.” 
And in the Berlin Foreign Office I heard, 
“Without the Convention, Upper Silesia 
would be-bankrupt.”’ 

Two years have passed. Still one 
hears only praise from those who have 
to do with the Convention. The trains 
are running admirably under the joint 
management. It is the only frontier in 
all of Europe which one can cross in five 
minutes, merely showing a passport at 
starting and arriving, and—a fact of the 
utmost importance in these days of fluc- 
tuating exchanges—the inhabitants of 
Upper Silesia pay nothing for their visés 
for the area. 

So clearly was the Convention worded 
that the Arbitral Tribunal has had 
scarcely any work to do to interpret it. 
The Mixed Commission, however, has 
had work aplenty in trying to reinstate 
the refugees, many thousand from each 
side, who had fled for refuge to the other 
at the time of the renewed outbreak of 
violence when the plebiscite troops were 
withdrawn. Other problems have fallen 
to it also. But the economic life of the 
region prospers. One hears occasional 
tales such as one of a fire in a mine over 
which the frontier runs, and Germans 
and Poles both letting the coal burn. 
Embers of traditional hatred fanned by 
three years of civil war give a flame not 
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tobe put out in a day. 
The heart of the Ger- 
man is hot at losing 
a country which he 
looks on as the prod- 
uct of good German 
brains and capital to 
a civilization which 
he thinks inferior; 
while in the heart of 
the Pole lies the 
indelible memory of 
years of oppression. 
Instances of non-co- 
operation are not 
surprising. The 
amazing thing is they 
are so rare. 

Yet it is not so 
amazing after all, if 
one lives on these 
frontiers and gets to 
know the life of the 
people. ‘‘Poles and 
Germans never can 
be friends,’’ runs the 
saying, yet indi- 
vidual Poles and 
Germans are friends 
and work together. 
Before the War they 
intermarried; no 
doubt they do still. 
It is only in the ab- 
stract that every 
Pole and every German feel hate for 
each other; and with French and Ger- 
mans so it isevenin the Ruhr, in the 
midst of a military occupation, one 
finds if he goes there with seeing eyes. 
Soldiers and peasarits and working 


men, the simple people of the earth, 
are naturally friendly people, no mat- 
ter what their race or history. 

There is another truth that needs em- 
phasis. 


The only natural frontiers are 
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Dr. Felix Calonder, former President of Switzerland, is President 
of the League’s Mixed Commission of Upper Silesia 


oceans. Life disregards other frontiers: 
in spite of them it stretches out like a 
web across plains, up river valleys, 
around lakes, over mountains. Across 
this web we draw our division walls, try- 
ing to divide a living thing. So for cen- 
turies we have cut and maimed, with the 
edged tools of politics. Only in the last 
two years has Political Science had an 
opportunity to show what it can do at 
mending. 
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France Wins Her Way in North 
Africa 


By Amos Stote 


Courtesy and Consideration, More Than Coercion, Have Secured for the French 
Governors the Hold on Their Arab Colonies Which Has Made 
Possible Their Constructive Work of Development 


OBODY loves a customs exami- 
nation, even when he is free from 
guilt, and I am still-inclined to believe 
that customs examiners, the world over, 
are disappointed baseball umpires, 
potential hangmen or dyspeptics. But 
when, on arriving in a country which 
you had vaguely fixed in your mind as 
“darkest Africa,” and of which you 
carried a conglomerate mental picture 
composed of Livingston, Stanley, Cleo- 
patra, diamond mines, ancient Carthage 
and motion-picture wild-animal hunts, 
and were received by a polite, uniformed 
official who said in subdued tones, ““The 
customs, if you please”—you wonder. 
You wonder a lot of things concerning 
the value of geography, history and 
romance. 
And when, on leaving the country 
some weeks later, leaving it many 
hundreds of miles from where you 


entered it, another polite official, lifting 


his hat, asks to see your passport and 
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when, finding it in good order, returns it 
to you with a smiling, respectful hope 
that you will have a pleasant voyage, 
you have a momentary feeling that it 
must have been discovered that you 
have been prowling through their coun- 
try with the idea of writing something 
about it. The moment of importance 
passes, however, when you kear the 
same courteous wish expressed to the 
nondescript passenger who follows you 
up the gangplank. 

These little instances might be multi- 
plied indefinitely. In fact, they came 
so naturally from the hotel maids who 
bring you coffee of mornings, from rail- 
way conductors who appreciate your 
patronage, from the box office people 
at theaters, where concern as to the 
exact location of your seats was looked 
upon as reasonable and logical, that 
you soon fall into the way of expecting 
constant politeness as a matter of 
course. 
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Here we have perhaps the chief reason 
why the rule of France in North Africa 
has been so surprisingly peaceful during 
most of the ninety-odd years of its oc- 
cupation. Yet courtesy is not the only 
thing the French took 
with them into Africa. 
Along with their smiles 
and light - heartedness 
went scrubbing brushes, 
soap and a wonderful 
will to clean up a 
country in which Ma- 
homet had not taught 
sanitation as an auxil- 
iary to godliness. 

Wise enough to let 
the Arab retain his old 
quarters in the same 
picturesque congestion 
in which he had lived 
and suffered mortality, 
the French began by 
constructing wide, tree- 
lined boulevards, in- 
stalling water and 
sewage systems, erect- 
ing modern business 
and residential sections, 
all about the ancient, 
squalid centers of the 
natives. Gradually the 
Arab quarters were in- 
vaded by native street 
cleaners, who were 
taught to use broom 
and hose generously. 
After the haughty but 
none too clean Arab 
had come to see a cer- 
tain merit in this work, 
drainage and water service were cau- 
tiously pushed into streets so narrow 
a burro could hardly switch his tail; 
and kindly but keen-eyed inspectors 
were on the watch for offenses against 
the health of the community. 

You must not gather from this that 
the French were so unwise and antag- 
onistic as to attempt to turn the wonder- 
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ful old Arab districts of such cities as 
Algiers and Tunis into model towns. 
Far from it. You still have to watch 
your step when winding through the 
side streets of these quarters, for, though 
free schools and non- 
sectarian are offered the 
Arab youth, it is ap- 
parent that many of 
these wiry little naked 
savages are as 
“natural’’ in their 
habits as the wild ani- 
mals of the fields. 

Force, the hatefully 
efficient factor so often 
taken as the motive 
power of colonizing 
efforts, has been re- 
duced to its minimum 
of necessity by the 
French in North Africa. 
Example, encourage- 
ment, easy persuasion, 
a “watch-how-mamma- 
drinks-the-nice-milk ”’ 
attitude has been the 
rule of progress; and 
when force is found 
inevitable the natives 
are given to understand 
that “it hurts papa 
much more than it does 
you.” 

Nowhere in these 
three great countries 
of Morocco, Algeria and 
Tunisia did I find a 
Frenchman assuming 
the attitude of the con- 
queror. While the Arab 
is not a mixer and while in the 
most of them their religion, or habit, 
is still strong enough to cause them 
to look on all the rest of us as Christian 
dogs, yet you will find those of the 
better class enjoying their coffee at 
the most pretentious cafés, frequently 
dining at the best hotels, and riding 
in whatever class of railway carriage 
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their desire and purse agree upon. 

This, I believe, this equality which 
the French have offered to any Arab 
who wishes to adhere to the current 
rules, is the backbone of the remarkable 
success that has attended the develop- 
ment of these three Mahomedan 
countries, which, by the way, occupy 
a territory somewhat more than half 
of that required to contain our United 
States. 


Diplomatic Treatment 


HERE are many other displays of 
Bere bred to be found in the relations 
between” the French and the Arabs. 
There is the instance of the inauguration 
of the Arab Y. M. C. A., in Algiers, a 
most remarkable tribute to the cooper- 
ative spirit built up between the two 
people. The late Governor General 
Abel was an active force in the pro- 
motion of this organization. As was 
also M. Billiard, President of the Al- 
giers Chamber of Commerce and im- 
porter of American harvesting ma- 
chinery. In the Conseil General of 
Algiers, which is the local governing 
body corresponding to the state govern- 
ments in our country, there is always 
a goodly sprinkling of Arabs. And 
these are not always there because of 
their sympathy with French rule, for 
the chief among the Arab members 
is Emir Kaled, known to both the 
natives and the French as the patron 
of discontent. But he is capable, and 
is safer there. 

Perhaps the greatest display of di- 
plomacy, and one which is not without 
its calm courage, is the French Governor 
General’s use of an Arab bodyguard. 
The effect of the appearance of these 
robed and turbaned soldiers surround- 
ing their foreign ruler when he drives 
out and guarding the palace when he 
is in residence has certainly been of 
great service in bringing together the 
two peoples. 





The Arab is an inveterate admirer of 
courage and, in his reserved way, is 
also an admirer of pomp and display, 
So these republican rulers meet the 
native desires in both directions. To 
the French residents, accustomed to the 
democratic manner of their Presidents, 
the ostentation of the Governor of an 
African province riding forth in the 
midst of gayly costumed and pictur- 
esquely lanced Arabs mounted on their 
beautiful horses is an opportunity for 
tolerant amusement. 

To talk to the French about their 
subtle use of diplomacy or, perhaps 
more properly, courtesy, in North 
Africa brings about a lifting of shoulders 
and eyebrows. The process to them 
seems perfectly natural, and one to be 
no more influenced by discussion than 
could be the state of the weather. From 
their standpoint their achievements in 
these great African colonies are best il- 
lustrated by the material benefits they 
have rendered the country and its 
people, both native and foreign. 


Good Roads and Caravans 


HEY are proud of their ability as 
gp" builders, and they should be. 
For all through this land, which was once 
desert and mountain waste, now run 
beautifully ballasted and surfaced high- 
ways which have opened up distant 
sections of the country to commerce 
and agriculture. While you still see 
long trains of camel caravans coming 
into the towns which fringe the Sahara 
as the port cities border the Mediter- 
ranean, yet you find roads, good roads, 
forcing their way across wilderness, to 
be followed by habitation and vege- 
tation. And France has done much 
with railroads in Africa, railroads having 
a service which might give the mother 
country some points. 

From an engineering standpoint these 
railways are to be reckoned among the 
great achievements of the world. They 
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have had to meet about every conceiv- 
able problem of construction and trans- 
portation. There are batteries of tun- 
nels telescoping whole ranges of moun- 
tains, wonderful bridges swung at dizzy 
heights above gorges, others negotiating 
rivers which are as treacherous in the 
way their sandy, almost concealed 
channels will suddenly become roaring 
torrents at certain seasons, as are the 
desert stretches which may be sub- 
jected to a sirocco equal to an ocean 
hurricane, and equally vicious in its 
ability to change the whole topography 
of the wastes. 

There is something impressive about 
the little white railway coaches of the 
narrow-gauge road running from the 
Oasis of Biskra to Touggourt, right 
into the heart of the Sahara for one 
hundred and thirty-five miles. There 
are three stops along the route, at other 
oases, and this venturesome, sturdy 
little train carries a strange mixture of 
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camel trappings and automobiles, com- 
mercial travelers and Arab chiefs. On 
returning, it will quite likely be laden 
with dates, wonderful amber dates, 
still clinging in long clusters to their 
stems, in spite of the fact they have al- 
ready journeyed many days across the 
still more distant spreads of desert 
sands, from oasis to oasis, and so on 
and on, from railway to steamship and 
back to rail again, until they find a con- 
suming market in Topeka or Charleston. 

The Biskra-Touggourt line makes the 
round trip three times a week, and each 
journey is an adventure, when taken by 
the foreign traveler. But grandeur is to 
be found in the other direction. The 
Sahara is fascinating, terrible in its 
weird vastness, but too big, too awful 
a solitude for most men not born to it. 
So there is a thrill of relief and antici- 
pation when you leave the hot desert 
country surrounding Biskra and start 
on the eight-hour train ride to the 
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mountain city of Constantine. From 
your comfortable railway carriage you 
feel the struggle of the engine as it 
climbs and winds from below sea level to 
thousands of feet above it. And while 
you are consuming an excellent French 
meal in the dining car you are passing 
through and around mountain heights 
which offer such views and contrasts 
as make description presumptuous. 


Motor Bus Routes of North Africa 


ATURALLY, the French have devel- 
N oped the coastwise railway systems 
of North Africa more extensively than 
they have the inland routes, as they 
have also the motor roads bordering 
the Mediterranean. Another of their 
practical services for stimulating com- 
merce and travel is the establishment 
of motor bus lines. To-day you can 
journey for hundreds of miles across 
country, and can traverse practically 
the whole coast by motor bus. Every 
important city is connected with a 
dozen or more outlying villages and 
towns, in as many directions, by this 
means. 

At all hours of the day you will see 
great, speedy, gray busses pulling out of 
Algiers, crowded with robed and tur- 
baned Arabs, along with their chattels, 
which latter may include anything from 
a typewriter to an ox-yoke, phono- 
graph, bed or illuminated copy of the 
Koran. These busses not only compete 
with the railways, in many instances, but 
also cover much territory not yet tra- 
versed by rails. 

Even the passenger aeroplane has been 
introduced into this country where 
history goes so far back that the ruins of 
civilizations are piled on top of each 
other. Due to the enticements of 
Colonel Varaigne, chief of the French 
Army Aviation forces at Algiers, and 
known to many Americans as Director 
of the Franco-American Liquidation 
Office, which had the terrific task of 


clearing up the disposition of army 
supplies at the conclusion of the war, 
we made the trip by air from Algiers 
to Biskra, somewhat more than two 
hundred miles by direct route. 

After circling over the beautiful city 
of Algiers, the machine began climbing 
steadily skyward, with its nose pointed 
directly at the peaks of the towering 
ranges of the Atlas Mountains. As we 
left the city and its tropical suburbs 
behind, we began picking out fine, white 
ribbons of roads which we could trace 
far into the valleys of the Atlas. Trains 
were winding in and out of tunnels, 
across steel and stone bridges; specks 
that were motor cars raced along the 
highways. We discovered farms and 
ranches spotting green slopes between 
mountain heights. The whole was a 
marvelous panorama of unspeakable 
beauty, bound together and made ac- 
cessible by the engineering feats of the 
resourceful French and their roads. 


Harbor Developments 


T required such a vision as this to em- 

phasize the completeness, thorough- 
ness and vastness of the development 
work the French have carried out in 
North Africa. What they have done 
with their harbor opportunities along 
the Mediterranean, from Casablanca to 
Tunis, is well known. How Oran has 
earned the title of the “Chicago of 
North Africa” and is giving its sister 
ports of Tunis and Algiers something to 
think about as to commerce and popu- 
lation, is also familiar to many. But 
the thorough manner in which France 
has gone about the physical improve- 
ment of the interior is not so generally 
known. 

This gigantic colonial project had 
cost the French many billions before 
the war, but it has proved to be an in- 
vestment worth all and more than all 
that has been put into it. Not only is it 
giving the mother country mineral, 
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cereal, fruit, and fuel reserves which 
should not be so long in making her 
more than self-contained in many di- 
rections, but Africa has become a 
heavily consuming market for practi- 
cally all French manufactured products. 

Of course there are those among the 
natives who, because of religious faith 
or personal ambition, are not cheering 
for the French. In Tunisia there is 
supposed to be a political organization 
carrying the title of the Young Arabs,— 
obviously an attempt, in name at least, 
to imitate the Young Turks—about 
whom we once heard. In Algeria there 
are some restless youths, led by some of 
their fellows who have been given Paris 
University educations, who call them- 
selves the Young’ Fezzes, taking the 
name from their headgear. 

Yet it would seem that the only 
leader among these rebellious ones over 
whom the French need to keep a fatherly 





watch is the Arab Prince already re- 
ferred to, Emir Kaled. He is said to 
have an ambitious dream which in- 
volves his own elevation to power 
through the return of Arab independ- 
ence. But in the meantime he sits as 
a member of the Conseil General, for 
which he receives French pay. 

Probably the greatest weakness of 
the French rule in North Africa is the 
frequency with which Governors are 
replaced. As seems to be the habit with 
republican governments the world over 
the French appear averse to allowing 
any colonial governor to hold office long 
enough to become thoroughly conver- 
sant with his job and return a profit of 
service through personal experience. 

Yet, in spite of politics, a great and 
creditable work has been accomplished 
in North Africa, and the world as well 
as France and its Arab colonies will 
profit by these efforts. 


(ge 


The great, gray motor busses ply the long, white roads of French North Africa 








How Switzerland Teaches Her. 
Children About the World 


By Adrien Ferriere 


Director, International Bureau of New Schools 


Itself a Small League of Nations in the Heart of Europe, and the Center of the 
Great League, This Federated Republic Uses School Courses to Train 
Pupils to Think of Their Country’s Position in International Terms 


N the heart of Europe rises a massive 

mountain range from which great 
rivers flow in all directions. To the 
North is the Rhine which pours its 
waters into the North Sea; to the West, 
the Rhone, a tributary of the Mediter- 
ranean; to the South, the Tessin meets 
the Po, thereby reaching the Adriatic; 
and the Inn, by joining the Danube, 
flows to the Black Sea. Four rivers, four 
civilizations: Germany, France, Italy 
and the Near East. 

“He who holds the mountains holds 
the plain,” says the warrior. The 
Romans realized this. To this day we 
admire the roads which they built in the 
Alps. But when, between 1226 and 
1230, the St. Gothard Pass was opened, 
thus connecting Germany and Italy, the 
mountaineers had no intention of becom- 
ing playthings of the conquerors. In 
1231, the region of Uri forced the grant 
of its charter or “franchise,” and in 1291 
allied itself to the adjoining cantons: 
Schwytz and Unterwald. Thus was 
born the Swiss Confederation. 

Love of political liberty, of cantonal 
autonomy and of Democracy as against 
the imperialistic encroachments of the 
great neighboring powers, the dukes of 
Austria or of Burgundy; the tie of con- 
federation, stronger than the divergen- 
cies of four races, of four tongues and of 
four religions, these are the things which 
created Switzerland and which uphold 
her today. 

Of course, all did not go smoothly. 
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Often were the bonds strained to break- 
ing point. After the primitive period of 
the Waldstaetten (1231-1515), there was 
the crisis of the Reformation. Then 
after unity was restored, under the 
regime of the aristocratic patriciate, 
there came the crisis of the (French) 
Revolution, following which, from 1798 
to 1799, the country became the battle- 
field of Europe. Next, the democratic 
period of the last century, when, through 
its constitutions, that of 1848 and 
especially that of 1874, Switzerland 
developed from a federation of States 
(Staatenbund) into a federated State 
(Bundesstaat). And last the World 
War, the reverberations of which are so 
powerful that the social crisis to which 
it has given rise is bound to lead to an- 
other transformation. Will there then 
be, as an aftermath of war, the era of co- 
operation, when the rule of the economic 
and intellectual forces will be united to 
respect for the hierarchy of social fune- 
tions? In spite of the existing chaos, a 
discerning psychologist would see signs 
pointing in that direction. 

Now I insist upon this comparison: 
what applies to Switzerland applies to 
the whole of Europe. Our schoolmasters 
know this and are teaching it to their 
pupils. 

Geographical influences are not the 
only ones to be taken into consider- 
ation. History explains in large part the 
Swiss citizen’s love for his communal and 
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cantonal freedom and the federative 
system resulting therefrom. 

‘Without going back to the Germanic 
communities of the ancient Helvetians 
which Tacitus has described, it can be 
stated that Zwingli, in German Switzer- 
land, and Calvin in Geneva organized 
Democracy in their country and founded 
Democracy in the world. Emile Dou- 
mergue, the dean of the University of 
Montauban and one of the best authori- 
ties on Calvin, has written a book called 
“The Real Origins of Direct Democ- 
racy” ! in whieh he establishes certain 
facts and dates. 

“What characterizes direct Democ- 
racy?” he asks. It rests on the follow- 
ing principles: 

1. The people have certain natural 
rights; 

2. These rights must be written in 
contracts ; 

3. If the State violates these rights, 
the people have the power and the right 
to resist. 

Now these three principles, which are 
the cornerstone of the “Declaration of 
the Rights of Man,” of 1789, were pro- 
claimed and recognized by Calvin. He 


1 Paris, 1919, Edition of ‘‘Foi et Vie.”’ 
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Lovely Lucerne, with the lake before it and Mount Pilatus 


was one of the founders of (the doctrine 
of) natural rights and his Church was a 
Church of Contract, founded on the 
Confession of Faith of 1537 which was 
the first constitution combining religion 
and state ever sworn to by a people. A 
few dates: 

1554: John Knox, with the help of 
his friends, founded in Geneva the first 
English-speaking Puritan Church. Soon 
after, Goodman published there the 
manifesto of the Anglo-Scotch Democ- 
racy. 

The little band on the Mayflower and 
their successors brought these doctrines 
to America. These bore fruit in 1639 in 
the Fundamental Pact of Connecticut. 
On November 20, 1772, James Otis and 
Samuel Adams made a draft of the first 
Bill of Rights. The constitutions of 
Virginia and Massachusetts are de- 
scribed as being the “points of arrival 
and of departure in the evolution of the 
public right of today.” (Emile Dou- 
mergue.) 

1874: In the Swiss Constitution, the 
makers, being inspired by their coun- 
try’s past and by the examples in Amer- 
ica, combined modern centralizing prin- 
ciples—as applied especially to economic 
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and judicial questions—with the old fed- 
eralist principles—as applied to politi- 
cal questions. Concerning school and 
church, these were left entirely to the 
control of the cantons, in accordance 
with the principle: Unify the material, 
free the spiritual. 

Towards the realization of these prin- 
ciples, Europe is moving with rapid 
strides. Each agreement between two 
or more nations is another proof of this. 
The League of Nations is itself, if not 
the crowning achievement, at least the 
most complete draft which has ever been 
attempted up to this day. 


Swiss Schoolmasters and the 
League 


O' this also our schoolmasters are cog- 


nizant. Many of them teach this to 
the youths of sixteen or eighteen in the 
course in Civics. We know of one who, 
by drawing three concentric circles, 
gave the following explanation: 

A, the small circle, represents Switzer- 
land; B, the larger circle, is the United 
States; C, the largest circle, the League 
of Nations. 

In respect to “A”, he quoted from 
“The Swiss Democracy” of Felix Bon- 
jour, one-time President of the Swiss 
National Council, in which the author 
dwells on the rights of initiative and ref- 
erendum, ete. (He might also have 
cited the excellent work of John Martin 
Vincent oft Johns Hopkins University, 
“Government in Switzerland.” ') 

For “B’’, he made a general survey of 
the admirable work of Woodrow Wilson, 
“The State,” which has been translated 
into French. 

As to “C”’, he called attention to ar- 
ticles in the Treaty of Paris conforming 
in spirit to the permanent and natural 
rights of the people, and compared these 
with American and Swiss principles. By 
this comparison, the students were given 
a vision of the future, and an idea of the 
amendments necessary in order that the 


1 The Citizens’ Library, New York, Macmillan. 1900. 
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Treaty of Paris might become the means 
and the principle of a vast confederation 
of demotratic peoples. They saw this 
so clearly that, with youthful impa- 
tience, they would have liked to be able 
to destroy those mercantile and nation- 
alist obstacles now barring the way to 
humanity’s shining future. 

The preceding reflections are _pre- 
sented in order that the reader might 
understand Switzerland’s moral position 
in Europe, and the mission devolving 
upon it therefrom. There is not one 
citizen who is not aware, clearly or ob- 
scurely, of this mission. It is so obvious 
that it is not necessary to include it in 
school courses. And this explains the 
paradox reached by the inquiry we have 
just made: no program, no school regu- 
lation mentions specifically Switzer- 
land’s supra-national role. 

There is, however, one exception: 
Mr. A. Lalive, director of the secondary 
schools of Chaux-de-Fonds, the great 
clock city of the Jura, gave certain in- 
structions, on May 2, 1919, and June 15, 
1922, to the various faculties, addressed 
particularly to the history teachers. In 
these he emphasized the necessity of 
studying the history of civilization and 
the evolution of social and _ political 
ideas, rather than that of wars. He goes 
on to say that at the present time “it is 
necessary to try to develop a feeling of 
brotherhood and real solidarity among 
the peoples, this to be done by influ- 
encing the new generation.” 


Switzerland’s Mission 


£ have here the voicing of this hope, 

Y but not elsewhere. As we said, how- 
ever, it comes practically to the same 
thing—expressed or implied. Except 
for a few sceptical and materialistic 
educators (such, unfortunately, exist in 
all lands)—or then those with national- 
istic ideas (in this country nationalism 
means cantonalism)—or lastly those 
giving allegiance to a foreign country 
(some such there are, alas!)—all others 
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feel, realize and preach Switzerland’s in- 
ternational, democratic and federalistic 
mission. We have two proofs of this 
fact, one dealing with the primary course 
(from seven to fifteen years) and the 
other with the secondary course (from 
twelve to eighteen). 

In 1921 Mr. Giovanni Anastasi of 
Lugano spoke before the New Helvetic 
Society on “The League of Nations and 
the Swiss Primary Schools”. He stated 
that out of every hundred school 
children, eighty-five never go beyond 
the primary course, twelve take the sec- 
ondary course and only three go to uni- 
versities. He thinks there is urgent 
need, therefore, “of inculcating in this 
eighty-five per cent a love for that great 
and noble institution, the League of 
Nations, and respect for its aims and the 
cult of idealism for which it stands.’”! 
For, he adds, “‘the soul of a child, like 
all other unselfish and simple souls, is 
open to great and just ideas. . . The 
idea of the brotherhood of mankind is 
not beyond the understanding of a 
young mind. .. The three great af- 
fections filling our hearts—namely, love 
for family, country and humanity— 
should never be opposed to one another. 

. . Shall the great industrial and agri- 
cultural masses be left without a clear 
notion of the relation existing between 
Switzerland and the League of Nations? 
. . » The Primary School is the Univer- 
sity of the children of the People.” 

This speech received hearty applause 
from the audience which was composed 
of people belonging to the cultured class 
of Switzerland. The Presidents of two 
of the biggest pedagogical associations 
of the land: the Schweizerischer Lehrer- 
verein (Swiss Teachers’ Union) and the 
Societe Pedagogique Romande (Ro- 
manic Pedagogical Society), signified 
approval of all that had been said by 
their Italian-speaking colleague, assur- 
ing him that the rest of the members of 
their calling, the teachers of the primary 
schools of the whole of Switzerland, 
would likewise agree with him. 
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In the heart of Europe rises a massive moun- 
tain range 


Two other instances have helped to 
instil in the minds of people the idea 
of Switzerland’s international mission in 
behalf of peace and human justice. 

One has to do with an inquiry made 
by Miss Alice Descoeudres, professor at 
the J. J. Rousseau Institute of Geneva, 
dealing with ‘What children think of 
war.’ The pedagogical reviews pub- 
lished the questionnaire used for the in- 
quiry and commented upon the result, 
which is as follows: fewer rich children 
than poor ones are seriously concerned 
about war, and fewer boys than girls, 
the percentages being 35 per cent of 
the rich boys, 69 per cent of the poor 
boys, 74 per cent of the rich girls and 
83 per cent of the poor girls. Moreover, 
the rich ones see the glamor of war to a 
greater extent than the middle classes 
and the poor; percentages being 42 per 
cent of the rich, 35 per cent of the middle 
classes and 13 per cent of the poor. They 
are likewise less aware of the tragic side 


1 Bul. de la Nouvelle Societe Helvetique Dec. 1921, 
Berne, Moos. 
2 Annuaire des femmes Suisses , 1920-1922. 
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of war: thus, 12 per cent of the rich, 25 
per cent of the middle classes, 39 per 
cent of the poor. Does this represent 
the child’s own conclusions on the sub- 
ject, or is it a reflection of the parents’ 
opinion? This question is worth con- 
sidering. 


A Thesis Competition 


ERE is the other instance: thé Swiss 

National Association for the League 
of Nations started, in conjunction with 
the International Peace Bureau, a thesis 
competition for Swiss teachers on “‘ What 
should be said to children about the 
League of Nations?” In 1921, this So- 
ciety asked to have the 16th of May 
kept as “League of Nation’s Day” in 
commemoration of the 16th of May, 1920, 
when Switzerland ratified the Treaty of 
Paris. 

The following lines are taken from an 
appeal this Society made at that time: 
“The Swiss National Association . 
appreciates the reservations of opinion 
made by various persons concerning 
some of the provisions of the Treaty of 
Paris. But beyond and above this 
Treaty, beyond that human and neces- 
sarily imperfect institution, the League 
of Nations, there exist certain princi- 
ples: the principle of the equality of 
nations before the Common Law; the 
principle of the right of every people to 
be placed under those conditions, polit- 
ical and economic, favorable to the free 
development of its industry and genius; 
the duty of all nations to subordinate 
their special interests to the general 
good; and last, there is Peace, which we 
must insure, and if necessary, impose. 

“Looking at the League of Nations 
from this angle, its shortcomings seem 
as stains which become fainter year by 
year, whereas the spirit of goodwill, the 
desire to do better which is its under- 
lying principle, calls for the aid of all 
those men and women who take to heart 
the moral and material progress of 
mankind.” 

In the primary school stress is laid, 
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and justly so, on the necessity of having 
good teachers. In the secondary, the 
emphasis is on good books. Accordi 
to whether they are good or bad, books 
exert an immense influence on youthful 
minds. 

The Organization Committee of the 
Third International Congress on Moral 
Education—over which Congress the 
writer had the honor of presiding in 
Geneva from July 28 to August 1, 1922, 
—made a world-wide inquiry concerning 
history books, good and bad, those that 
objectively proclaim the truth and those 
that falsify the facts. Among the papers 
we received from Switzerland were two 
thorough studies of the question, one by 
Mr. Recordon of Vevey and the other 
by Dr. Ed. Preiswerk of Balé. 

Both in German and in Romanie 
Switzerland we have suffered from an 
invasion of foreign text books. These 
text books are tainted more or less with 
the nationalism of the country of their 
origin. Our inquiries show that our sec- 
ondary schoolmasters know how to com- 
bat the untruths of history. This ap- 
plies at least to Romanic Switzerland 
where the individualistic spirit is very 
marked, and where opposition to ab- 
sorption by any foreign power is very 
strong. In German Switzerland, gener- 
ally speaking, they are no less opposed 
to being dictated to by German politics. 
Everyone, unfortunately, does not es- 
cape the intoxication of the materialistic 
and imperialistic spirits which are dis- 
tilled by the scribes and historians of the 
Rhine hinterland. 


A Book on Universal History 


APPILY, Switzerland possesses a val- 

uable work, “ Bilder aus der Weltge- 
schichte,” written by Wilhem Oechsli in 
1879. This author states that he “aimed 
to write a book from the point of view 
of Universal History, not dealing with 
any nation in particular, and limited to 
outlining the turning points in the evo- 
lution of mankind.” As nationalism be- 
came more pronounced in the Reich, the 
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Swiss children in Geneva before the great monument to the leaders of the Reformation 


Swiss schools—at least the Protestant 
schools—made greater use of Oechsli’s 
work. Wherever the use of a special 
text book is obligatory, it is sure to be 
his that is required. 

Out of the thirty-one cantonal insti- 
tutions where Mr. Preiswerk’s inquiry was 
made, two use no text book at all, six are 
content to recommend one and twenty- 
three have made the use of one obli- 
gatory. Out of thirty schools, fourteen 
teach Swiss History only as part of gen- 
eral history. In sixteen of them there 
is for younger children a special course 
in the history of their country, the older 
ones usually being given a course in 
Civics and the History of Legislation. 
The teaching of general history always 
includes a study of the effects of events 
in Europe upon the living conditions of 
the country. 

Two works have appeared quite re- 


cently. Their scientific worth and im- 
partial spirit places them beyond criti- 
cism. In Romanic Switzerland Mr. 
Fernand Bossé, Professor at the College 
of Montreux, has published “A Com- 
plete Course in History”, and in German 
Switzerland Mr. Hadorn of Zurich has 
also begun a general history written 
from the Swiss standpoint which will re- 
place to advantage Oechsli’s work which 
is out of date in many respects. 
Switzerland is in the heart of Europe. 
It has been said that it is the heart of 
Europe. The latter term was used in 
1916 by an Austrian writer, Mr. Stefan 
Zweig, in describing the “ Prisoners’ 
Agency” founded in Geneva by the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red Cross 
and where twelve hundred benevolent 
workers tried for five years to ease the 
lot of prisoners, civilians, hostages, 
wounded, etc., of all the belligerent na- 
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tions. We are witnesses to the fact that 
the spirit of devotion of these workers 
was representative of the whole of 
Switzerland, and that the school chil- 
dren were not the last to do their bit 
for the repatriated, for those interned in 
Switzerland, and for the starving of all 
the devastated areas. We know that 
many of them are still working for the 
International “Save the Children Fund”’, 
and that some young people have 
formed a Junior Committee of the 
“Save the Children” movement. But 
this is beside the point, and it would not 
be pleasant to a Swiss to display before 
stranger eyes what his country did in 
alleviating the material and moral suf- 
fering of the unhappy victims of war. 
It is not amiss here to be reminded of 
the saying “Let not thy right hand 
know what thy left hand doeth.”’ 

As director of the International Bu- 
reau of New Schools, the writer would 
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like, moreover, to emphasize the fat 
that throughout the war he continued 
to keep in touch with the New Schools 
of all countries, and that the exchange 
of correspondence was uninterrupted in 
spite of the “war psychosis.” The 
Third International Congress on Moral 
Education, which met in 1922 and which 
was comprised of Representatives from 
thirty-one nations and of delegates from 
a great many countries only yesterday 
at war, was animated by this same im- 
partial spirit. 

This goes to show that Switzerland is 
good soil for the cultivation of seeds 
which are to blossom into goodwill 
among nations. But goodwill does not 
suffice, nor sentiment alone, nor intel- 
lect by itself. As Giordano Bruno said, 
‘“‘Tn order to upbuild the world one needs 
power, knowledge and will. The three 
together.” 
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The Polyglo 


By Louise de 


The Little Known, Picturesque Islands of the Caribbean Offer to Americans 
Glimpses of the Old World of Europe and Asia, 
Within Easy Reach 


T is not only on 

the road to Man- 
dalay that the flying 
fishes play. There is 
an old saying about 
near-at-hand, un- 
seen things—in this 
instance, bits of the 
world as unique 
and foreign in their 
variety and their 
romantic and color- 
ful past as anything 
in Europe. Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, Porto 
Rico, are familiar. But how few people 
have seen the curving chain of the Lesser 
Antilles, lying like a string of emeralds 
gleaming under the tropic sun between 
the blue Caribbean and the broad At- 
lantic, with Trinidad like the pendant, 
most supremely lovely of them all. 

Although within a few days or a 
week’s sail of New York, they are as 
unknown to most of us as they were to 
Columbus when he sailed past their 
beautiful green-clad mountains or en- 
tered their little land-locked harbors to 
find shimmering white sand shadowed 
by waving palm trees, immensely tall, 
twisted and bent by the trade winds, 
and wild Carib tribes that disappeared 
into the denseness of the mountain 
forests at the approach of the adven- 
turers, ravines as riotous with tropical 
growth as the African jungles, flaming 
orchids on the immense strange trees, 
brilliant birds, and wild monkeys dart- 
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ing overhead in the 
bending bamboos 
or massive mahog- 
any trees. 

Sailing the Carib- 
bees in that ad- 
venturous year of 
grace 1493, Colum- 
bus named the is- 
lands as he dis- 
covered them— 
Trinidad, “Isle of 
the Trinity,” be- 
cause of the three mountain-peaks 
that he first sighted; Barbados, “Isle of 
the Bearded Trees’’; St. Lucia; Domin- 
ica, ‘The Sunday Isle,” because dis- 
covered on that day; Antigua; Mont- 
serrat after the monastery and mountain 
of that name in his native Spain; St. 
Kitts, short for St. Christopher; and 
the “Saintes and Virgins.” We have 
been content overlong to pass them by, 
these gem-like tropic islands that have 
been fought over by Spanish, French, 
Dutch, and British—for three of which 
our own country recently paid twenty- 
five millions. They are like bits of the 
other side of the world adrift in our own 
hemisphere—a fragment of old France 
—a suggestion of Spain—a glimpse of 
cocoanut palms and vivid blue water as 
tropical as the South Sea Islands— 
virgin forests like the heart of Africa— 
an English cricket-field—a famous 
French restaurant—the very spot where 
Robinson Crusoe found the man Friday! 
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The romance, treachery and blood- 
shed of the early adventurous days of 
pirates, buccaneers and _ picturesque 
scoundrels like the famous John Teach, 
known as Blackbeard (whose castle is 
still to be seen at St. Thomas), have left 
their mark; traces of the past lie hidden 
everywhere for those who have eyes to 
see. Villages of straw huts like central 
Africa, faces that could only be born of 
past adventurous rioting on the seven 
seas — superstitions — native dances, 
primitive and archaic—mixed blood 
and dangerous passions—a jargon of 
French, Irish, English, Spanish, Portu- 
guese—Hindoos from Calcutta, Chinese— 
all this lies between the two Americas, 
rarely visited, little known. As for 
flying fishes, one may have them any 
day for luncheon at Barbados. 





International Nonchalance 


HE blacks are ignorant and child- 

like, the colored are industrious and 
usually educated and well-to-do, the 
creoles (native whites) pleasure-loving 
and prosperous and hospitable. One 
finds a curious international nonchal- 
ance, an indifference as to the affairs 
of the world—perhaps because the 
islands have been prized and possessed 
by so many nations, and because the 
climate makes life such an effortless and 
easy-going affair. In Barbados it is a 
climate as perfect as any on earth. 

In all the British islands the social 
technicalities are well-regulated and 
exact. When one pays a call, tea is not 
served. When one is invited, tea is. 
Moreover, when you are invited, you 
are expected to arrive at 4.15, and to 
stay until swizzles are passed at six, and 
if dancing follows tennis it is bad form 
to leave before 7.15—which allows just 
time to dress for eight o’clock dinner. 
The far-famed West Indian swizzles—a 
delectable and heady ‘“‘bitter’ mixed 
with a “‘swizzle stick’’ which is rolled 
between the palms of the hands, is 
characteristic; but only indiscreet new 
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arrivals indulge in them in the morning; 
those who know the tropics wait until 
sunset. 

On the French islands you step into 
old France—Martinique and Guade- 
loupe are as faded and foreign as a bit of 
Provence. The negroes speak a French 
patois, and the negresses still wear the 
long, high-waisted dresses of the time of 
Josephine, who was born at Martinique, 
At Guadeloupe you may dine well at 
a good French hotel, and drink as much 
wine as you want, for a little over a 
dollar a day. And you may motor 
through scenery of unrivaled beauty, 
Or, at Martinique, visit the ruined and 
desolate little city of St. Pierre, where 
forty thousand perished in a few 
moments during the eruption of Mt. 
Pelée a few years ago. 

From New York you see the Virgins 
first. After days of gradually increasing 
warmth, with nothing but the immensity 
of the sea, the boat steams slowly into 
the lovely little harbor of St. Thomas, 
past the ruins of a small Danish fort, 
and ties up at the quay. Blackbeard’s 
castle is perched on the hill beyond— 
the romantic-looking stronghold of the 
man whose ferocity was feared as far as 
the Spanish Main—who wore his great 
black beard twisted into tails and tied 
with ribbons to his ears! Yet of whom 
it was written: 


“He was the mildest mannered man 
Who ever scuttled ship or cut a throat” 


followed by the lament: 


“Pity he loved adventurous life’s variety, 
He was so great a loss to good society.” 


The Red Roofs of St. Thomas 


HE first impression of St. Thomas 

from the harbor is of red roofs and 
little white houses—the town of Char- 
lotte-Amalia nestling under a mountain 
over 1500 feet high. A curious sensation 
there in the midst of the sea, to step 
ashore onto American soil! St. Thomas 
itself, which is about the size of Man- 
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hattan, seems to care little for its lately 
acquired nationality. It is a serene and 
sleepy little place, unconcerned, ap- 
parently, with the fact that it and its 
sisters St. John and St. Croix have al- 
ways been coveted for the vast impor- 
tance of their strategical position, com- 
manding several gateways of the Carib- 
bean as well as the Panama Canal. 
From the quay, the sandy road, bor- 
dered with tall, windswept cocoanut 
palms, curves round the harbor into 
the miniature village, past small houses 
with still smaller walled gardens, over- 
flowing with masses of flowers—yellow, 
pink, crimson or magenta. Tiny 
donkeys and carts clutter the narrow 
road. Negresses in long gingham dresses, 
with anything and everything on their 
hatted and turbaned heads, turn to 
look at us with a “Good morning, my 
lady.” There is a suggestion of Spain 
in the main street, something both 
Oriental and tropical in the scene at the 
covered market-place, with the tur- 
baned negresses sitting quietly beside 
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Close to the sea, the old 
Barracks, pink and picturesque, are 
now a prison—half-obliterated reminder 
of days that are no more—days when 
lives were spent as recklessly as gold. 
After dark of the same day the 
steamer reached St. Croix—(“‘Isle of 


their wares. 


the Holy Cross.”) We had but a 
glimpse of the little lighted town and the 
heaving boats and black faces on a dark 
and turbulent sea, taking passengers and 
freight ashore. The fertile soil of the 
island has 50,000 acres in farms, 13,000 
of which are sugar—the remainder in 
guinea-grass, cocoanuts, tropical fruits 
and sea-island cotton. 

The next day, at St. Kitts, the scene 
is really tropical, with groves of cocoa- 
nut palms and native huts along the 
sandy shore. Negroes in gay red boats 
come out and cluster round the steamer, 
clamoring to take you ashore, and Mt. 
Misery rises four thousand feet against 
the blue of the sky. The motor drive 
round the island is most wonderfully 
beautiful—acres of sugar-cane in blos- 












St. Kitts is really tropical 


som, distant mountains seen across the 
curving line of the sea, and in the heart 
of the island negro settlements of 
primitive straw huts on stilts, the fences 
made of woven or braided palm-leaves 
or grasses—in a setting like the jungles 
of Africa, with naked black children 
playing in the shade of the broad 
banana leaves, and the women cooking 
in the open. 

As the ship gets under way we pass the 
little island of Nevis, where Alexander 
Hamilton was born, and stop next at 
Montserrat, where the negroes speak 
with an Irish brogue, due to the original 
Irish settlers of 1630. 


Antigua, Guadeloupe, Martinique, 


and then lovely St. Lucia—each differ- 
ent, andjwith an individual charm. And 
then Barbados. 
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The real life of Barbados—the glimpse 
that is significant—is on a Saturday 
night. Nor is it in the gay ballroom of 
the hotel. Perhaps not one in five 
hundred visitors drives away from the 
music and dancing to see what Barbados 
really is—its life, its people, its customs 
—the lingering of its long-ago past. 
The trade wind piles the clouds char- 
acteristically low on the Caribbean 
horizon, like massive bulwarks built 
round the edge of the sea; the moon 
sails high in the tropical night; the 
wind is soft, and sweet with the exotic 
scent of pale flowers called “ladies of the 
night” that withhold their fragrance 
during the day; the little elementals 
peep and pipe amid the ferns and 
flowers and grasses. Darkness drenched 
with moonlight, the swish of the wind in 
tall palm trees silhouetted black and 
beautiful against shifting clouds and 
stars and sky; the sweep and glimmer 
of the sea... . 

An extraordinary sense of luxury and 
quiet, as we lean back in the little 
victoria driving through what seems 
more like a scene at a theater than 
reality. Miniature houses, the jalousies 
all open, and lighted within, cocoanut 
trees or royal palms towering im- 
mensely above them; masses of colored 
flowers tumbling over the high gate- 
posts, flaming magenta or crimson even 
in the night; pale roses and lilies and 
bushes drooping with scarlet poin- 
settias in the little walled gardens; 
“corner stores” with rows and rows and 
rows of bottles, and a negress or two 
leaning over the counter making pur- 
chases ... and the ribbon of white 
road deserted—silent, save for the tap- 
tap of our horses’ hoofs and now and 
then the gay sound of a concertina from 
behind a lace curtain. 

We pass the stately row of royal palms 
curving along the esplanade, with the 
lights of the anchored ships twinkling 
out beyond in the harbor, then the 
bridge, and Bridgetown. And immedi- 
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ately one is again aware that it is Sat- 
urday night. A circle of white-clad 
negroes singing Salvation Army hymns 
under the heavy mahogany trees by the 
wharf; negroes, negresses, pickaninnies 
passing and repassing on the bridge; 
the two- and three-masted schooners tied 
to the quays, silent and deserted, with 
masts bare—old sea-rovers with a 
hundred adventures untold; the bum- 
boats, lashed together, under the bridge 
and choking the waterway—like a 
prelude, these pervasive things, to the 
vividness of Market Night, beyond. 
One of the chief charms of the negroes 
is their dignity. Many of the old women 
have a simple nobility of bearing—a 
submissive patience in their faces and 
gestures and voices—a detachment and 
indifference that makes one respect and 
love them. They are all children, but 
these older ones are wise children, living 
hard, frugal lives, taking what comes 


quietly, calmly, without complaint. 
There is a stony stoicism in their old, 
wrinkled, and often humorous faces. On 
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the far side of the bridge shadowy 
figures sat on the ground surrounded by 
the crude clay jars made in the hills, 
(called juglets or monkeys according to 
their design) as Oriental as a bit of 


Tunis. Across the- square splendid 
young negresses carried lighted trays of 
yellow oranges or bananas or mangoes 
on their heads as they walked. Older 
women stood on the street corners, 
motionless, their trays—each with its 
little light—on their turbaned heads. 
The other side of the town, past the 
closed shops of Broad Street, is the 
covered market, and it again suggests 
the Orient. The crowd shifts and surges 
against the background of hanging 
meats, and fish, and piled-up fruits and 
vegetables, and the patient faces of 
those who have brought their wares to 
sell. Many of them have walked all 
night to reach the town, have stood all 
day long, and must walk back again at 
the weary end of the night—sometimes 
not having made more than a shilling. 
There are not only housewives in the 








“Two- and three-masted schooners tied to the quays, silent and deserted, with masts bare—old 


sea-rovers with a hundred adventures untold” . . . 
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crowd. Giddy negresses, lolling dandies 
of all shades from black to café-au-lait, 
younger girls in big hats and starched 
dresses and many ribbons—high-heeled 
slippers and the thinnest of stockings 
(that show the color through!) push 
back just enough to let our carriage 
with its clanging bell pass. 


Market Night 


ut the narrow streets behind the 
B more dignified Broad Street are the 
most delightfully picturesque of all. 
Here is the very tang and essence of 
Market Night. Down the centers of the 
crooked streets pass and repass a rivulet 
that is the crowd—the possible pur- 
chasers—and on each side are lined, one 
right after the other, tiny donkeys and 
carts, and in every other available inch 
the market-women sit or stand, their 
trays on their heads, with sweets or 
fruits, or notions or lace, or juglets, or 
charcoal, arranged to tempt the passing 
eye. And on each tray burns a little 
light. Pairs of colored police in their 
jaunty white and red uniforms bow to 
us politely. The market-women look 
up as our carriage pushes through the 
throng with no hope of our stopping to 
buy. Such vivid, human pictures 
against the blackness of the dark door- 
ways—such quiet confusion—such co- 
lossal composure and patience! 

Out once more, into the quiet of the 
country roads, past beautiful old places, 
the island flooded with moonlight, the 
gardens fragrant—and round us, en- 
closing all this tropical beauty, the im- 
mensity of the surrounding sea. 


Trinidad of the Humming-Bird 


HERE are always surprises and al- 
{eo disappointments in new ex- 
periences. My surprise in the tropics 
was discovering that bananas grew up- 
sidedown—that is, from the orthodox 
corner grocery standards. My dis- 
appointment was the Southern Cross—a 
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much over-advertised constellation. In- 
stead of a galaxy of glittering stars, as 
one is led to suppose, it is a rather 
shabby affair, with the center star 
missing and one of the arms a bit askew, 
Moreover, you are usually obliged to get 
up at three in the morning in order to 
view this celestial specialty of the 
tropics—an extremely trying moment 
to be disillusioned. 

But there are always compensations, 
and sometimes a bon bouche in the 
bottom of the box, and Trinidad, last of 
all the islands, is a bon bouche indeed. 
Charm, after all, is indescribable. Some 
places draw one as irresistibly as a 
personality. Sicily, and the blur of 
pink almond trees against gray-green 
hillsides. Venice—the glide of a gondola 
through darkness and the haunting cries 
of gondoliers. Poignant things that 
completely possess one’s senses. Trifling 
things, perhaps, but they give you a 
glimpse of the soul of a place—they hold 
for you the thing to which the spirit in 
you answers, ‘I am here—I have come— 
at last.’’ So you feel in Trinidad looking 
up at a blue and cloud-tumbled sky 
through the flamelike flowers of the 
immortelles—the blossoms lifted high 
into the radiant light on the tall, naked 
trees planted to shade the cocoa 
groves, making a luminous mist on the 
distant hillsides and valleys, and over- 
head a lacework of coral-pink against 
the tropic sky. And maiden-hair waist- 
high by the roadside, and the yellow 
disks of the oranges gleaming amid thick 
green and the cocoa-pods like gayly- 
colored balloons hung in the little trees 
—red, yellow, pink, green; and deep in 
the forests, orchids, serenely beautiful, 
in the clefts of the great trees. All the 
seductive charm and not the menace of 
the tropics is here, riotous and lovely. 

As the steamer approaches Trinidad 
you pass Robinson Crusoe’s island of 
Tobago, then enter the Gulf of Paria 
through one of the “Bocas’’ called the 
Dragon’s Mouth, close to the coast of 
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Venezuela. The mountains of Trinidad 
rise three thousand feet from the sea, and 
little Port-of-Spain, with its low white 
buildings and palms, lies gleaming in the 
sun. The ship anchors well out, and we 
go ashore in launches. 

Port-of-Spain is an attractive tropical 
city—trim, well managed, up-to-date— 
scrupulously clean and _ exceedingly 
healthy. English in atmosphere, yet the 
streets picturesque with turbaned ne- 
gresses, Hindus, Chinese and Spaniards. 
One-third of the population are East 
Indians from Calcutta and their de- 
scendants. You see hundreds of the 
pretty Hindu women, with veils and 
nose-rings, their arms and necks covered 
with silver jewelry, carrying their black- 
haired, brown-skinned babies on their 
hips, and trays of fruits or vegetables.on 
their heads. The Hindu men wear 
turbans and loin-cloths, and seem silent 
and emaciated, many of them with long 
straight hair. 


Wares from Europe and the Orient 


HE. shops are excellent and mer- 
{ pew cheaper than in the states. 
Brasses and embroideries from India, 
baskets made on the island, Chinese 
slippers and silks and filet lace—English 
tweeds and linens, panama hats, walk- 
ing sticks made from the back-bones of 
sharks, Indian jewelry, stuffed crocodiles 
—all are enticingly displayed under the 
awnings of the larger shops, while 
oranges, mangoes, breadfruit, vegetables 
or live chickens are carried skillfully 
on the heads of the women through the 
thickest crowds. In moments of 
snatched leisure the negress will placidly 
smoke her clay pipe, the Hindu woman a 
cigarette. 

The climate is hot at midday and 
while the sun is high, but deliciously 
cool in the early morning and evening. 
Sunstroke is unknown, because the 
dampness in the atmosphere makes an 
invisible mist between earth and sun. 
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There are few poisonous snakes, mos- 


quitoes, or flies. Here in this island, 
which is one of the most beautiful in the 
world, and out of the hurricane belt, 
one has most advantages of the tropics 
and few of its drawbacks or dangers. 
The strange thing is why it has so long 
remained a terra incognita. In the midst 
of the residential district is the Savannah 
—300 acres of level green—where sports 
are held. Behind it the mountains 
curve in a semi-circle against the sky, 
and break into deep ravines and gorges 
in the heart of which are limpid water- 
falls, strange flowers, and the wildest 
tropical beauty. 


The Tall Glasses of Demerara 


HE life at the various clubs and the 

hotel is gay ; many do not abide by the 
saying of the tropics that one should not 
drink spirits until the parrots fly at sun- 
set. The nearer the equator, the larger 
the swizzle glasses. In Barbados they 
are quite tiny, in Trinidad twice as tall 
—I have only “heard tell” of those in 
Demerara. “Early tea’ is sent to your 
room at seven. Breakfast is at twelve, 
tea at four, dinner at half-after seven. 
These things happen with British regu- 
larity and precision. 

Trinidad’s great “‘sight’’ is the Pitch 
Lake—an immense pool of 1,400 acres 
of semi-molten pitch, which bubbles up 
again as soon as it is dug out, though 
the surface has sunk fifteen feet. About 
200,000 tons are exported each year. 
There are also extensive oil wells on the 
island, and the chief exports are cocoa, 
sugar, rum, and cocoanuts. One can 
drive through miles and miles of grace- 
ful cocoanut palms along the edge of the 
sea—as truly tropical as anything in the 
South Sea Islands. There are endless 
beauties to be seen, and splendid roads. 

One can motor forty miles through 
absolutely primeval forest—untouched, 
save for the ribbon of perfect road cut 
through—and emerge at last upon the 








magnificent beauty of Manzanilla Bay. 
Or one may take the Southern Main 
Road, through acres of pale-green sugar 
cane, into Caroni, one of the most 
picturesque and prosperous of the 
Indian villages. Little straw-roofed 
mud houses, some of them so low that a 
person inside could not stand upright— 
with a glimpse of the Hindus squatting 
on the floor on mats—the woman, in veil 
and jewels, cooking outside, the children 
playing about naked, the cattle under an 
open straw-roofed shelter—and the 
whole shadowed by palm and banana 
trees. Cleanliness, quiet and content- 
ment—an existence as nearly ideal as 
squalor could dream of! 

Or one may take the little steamer and 
visit the Five Islands, or Gasparee 
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Oxen cart the sugar-cane from the fields of Trinidad 











where there is a wonderful cave, and one 
may swim in a strange, clear green pool 
several hundred feet underground, and 
have luncheon on the piazza of the little 
rustic hotel. Food is rather better in 
Trinidad than in South America or the 
other West Indian islands. Here one 
has the delicious little oysters that grow 
on trees (whose roots or branches are 
under water at high tide) and kallaloo, 
a creole soup made of okra; and lapp, a 
small wild pig—very good when roasted; 
and cascaradoo, a mudfish caught in 
the Caroni River. The Market, with 
Hindus as well as Chinese and negroes, 
is unfailingly picturesque. 

Having seen Trinidad, one feels 
satisfied to turn northward—lest one 
spoil the flavor of the bon bouche. 
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How the Cze 


Beat the Market 


By Marjorie Shuler 


Fair Price Information, Circulated by 


Not to Buy at Any Higher Rate, Have Broken the Line-Up of the 


Profiteers and Set Up a 


HE tale of the Czech housewife and 

the way in which she is taking all 
the profit out of profiteering is one of 
the most interesting bits of information 
being passed around in the feminist 
organization formed recently by the 
women in the countries comprising the 
“Little Entente” in central Europe. 
Officially, the group deals with laws and 
the suffrage status and general welfare 
conditions relating to women. Unoffi- 
cially, it is a grapevine telegraph for all 
that concerns the women of the little 
nations. And certainly all nations, both 
large and small, are concerned by the 
way in which the Czech housewife has 
compelled government recognition of 
the need for lower prices and govern- 
ment action on the regulation of eco- 
nomic conditions. 

As one woman aptly put it, “If the 
kitchen had a place in the cabinet of 
each of our governments, there would 
be a full dinner pail for the Little 
Entente.”’ 

On the basis that to the consumer 
belong the spoils, the Czech women have 
led a campaign which for vigor and 
aggressiveness matches anything at- 
tempted by the Housewives’ League or 
the Consumers’ League in the United 
States, and is even more daring than the 
Housewives’ Leagues in Germany and 
Austria. 

The boycott and the buying strike 
have had no terrors for the determined 
Czech housewife, and her market basket 
has grown heavier and heavier with each 
successful battle against the merchant 
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Telephone and Placard, and Agreements 
New System of Purchasing 


and farmer until now there has come a 
proposal from a Government Minister 
for a network of consumers’ councils 
throughout the country in which service 
shall be mandatory on the part of the 
citizens. 

It is not a new plan for Czecho- 
Slovakia. The scheme was tried out 
during the period immediately foliowing 
the war when food was at an irreducible 
minimum in every kitchen and the 
prospect of satisfactory meals was very 
meager indeed. Then it was that eco- 
nomic councils were organized as the 
result of an idea originated by a woman. 

It was expressly laid down in the 
constitution of the councils that one- 
fifth of the membership should be 
women. The organization had a part 
in establishing before the public the 
woman citizen, slowly emerging from 
her non-voting status. The councils 
took over the conservation of what food 
was remaining after the war and saw 
to it that the food was sold at prices 
within the reach of the people. They 
were a sort of semi-official system of 
public control. 

When the councils were disbanded, 
women discovered that the individual 
housewife was no match for the indi- 
vidual profiteer. 

That is how the present League of 
Consumers sprang into being. Anyone 
‘an join the League of Consumers by 
paying one kronen yearly, which is equal 
to about three American cents. And 
the League has spread until thirty-eight 
chapters have been formed throughout 
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the country, reaching some of the most 
remote villages as well as the large 
cities. 

A cash and carry campaign would not 
help, since that already was the custom 
in the country. But of what use is our 
cash if the price is still higher, and what 
shall we carry if we cannot afford to buy 
anything, demanded the women. So 
they evolved the system of price informa- 
tion and organized buying which they 
have been maintaining successfully. 


How the System Works 
Tt. system works like this. The 


housewives call a mass meeting 
where that is practicable, or come to- 
gether in smaller groups. Out of their 
combined experience they discuss prices 
and settle upon a sum which they con- 
sider represents a fair profit to the 
raiser of food, or the purveyor of food. 
Then the telephone comes into use. 

With all the ease with which it is 
commanded by women’s organizations 
in other countries, the telephone system 
is set to work conveying information. 
The price agreed upon is passed on to 
a woman in a neighborhood, who is 
responsible for telling her friends. It 
is told to a woman in a small commu- 
nity, who is responsible for letting the 
rest of her 
Today you should pay so much for 
potatoes, purrs the telephone. Today 
beans are worth so much. 

Perhaps it is a small community to 
which the message comes. Then the 
woman sits down and paints a large sign. 
Two signs in fact. Potatoes so much, 
beans so much. Then she gives her signs 
to a sandwich man, whom she hires to 
parade through the marketplace under 
the glowering gaze of the farmer and 
the delighted smile of the housewife. 
Woe betide the farmer who declines to 
sell at the price indicated, for he goes 
home with a loaded wagon exactly as he 
came. But the farmer who is amenable 
to the argument of the signs is advertised 


little group know it., 








wherever women talk in the community, 

If it is a larger town where the trading 
is done in shops, in addition to the tele- 
phone, women post themselves at the 
doors of the tradesmen to tell who is 
selling at a fair profit and who in their 
estimation is charging an exorbitant 
price. 

At first the farmers thought to break 
down this “ridiculous notion of the 
women folk.” But they found an in- 
vincible line. The women, no matter to 
what shifts they were driven to find 
substitutes for their hungry families, 
declined to pay a price in excess of that 
agreed upon. They were polite. They 
were considerate. Their consideration 
went so far as to send sandwichmep 
around the marketplace on one market 
day with signs to advertise the prices 
they intended to pay on the next market 
day. 

“We know that this would give you 
a good profit,” they said gently. “But 
if you don’t want to sell at it, we don’t 
want you to have the trouble of driving 
into town.” 


Other Ways of Doing It 


N addition to this the women have 

maintained columns in the news- 
papers in which they print the prices 
which they believe are fair for all prod- 
uce; and they ask other housewives to 
join with them in the establishment 
of these prices. Sometimes the shop- 
keepers have given in easily and have 
helped the women to form cooperative 
committees on which both sides work 
toward compromise agreements on 
prices. These are satisfactory both to 
the women and the trade. Sometimes 
the shopkeepers have proved obstinate 
and the women have taken their trade 
elsewhere. 

In one little town a butcher readily 
promised to agree to the prices set up 
by the women. All he asked, he said, 
was that the women give publicity to 
the fact that he was meeting their prices. 
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This the women agreed to readily— 
since they intended to do so anyway. 
He was a canny butcher—in his own 
estimation. For as soon as he became 
well advertised, he started to raise his 
prices. But to his dismay, he found that 
the same forces which could make, could 
break. Just as rapidly as he had gained 
a reputation as an accommodating, fair- 
priced shopkeeper, he became known as 
an unreliable, expensive one, and his 
trade departed as speedily as it had come. 
It was a humbled merchant who sought 
the committee and offered his pledge to 
remedy his ways. The trade returned, 
for vindictiveness has no part in the 
campaign. 

The women believe that they are 
setting honest prices for the shopmen 
at the same time that they are saving 
their own families from hunger, and 
that in some such forced adjustment 
as this is the only safety for the clerk, 
the minister, the university professor, 
the artisan, the bricklayer, or any other 
salaried head of a family. They are 
proving an eternal principle that organ- 
ization for right is invincible. 

There have been a few cases, excep- 
tional ones, where the local merchants 
or farmers have refused to meet the 
terms laid down by the women. Then 
the cooperation of the wholesale dealers 
has been sought and produce has been 
bought in large quantities. This type 
of buying is not especially desired by 
the women. For one thing, they have 
not the workers to carry on dealings in 
distribution. Their membership is drawn 
from busy women with household re- 
sponsibilities too heavy to be left for 
the field of trade. For another thing, 
cooperative buying is a revolutionary 
idea in a country where buying is largely 
done on the scale of the day’sneeds. But 
they are determined to prove that they 
have the force and the ability with which 
to see their campaign through. And 
they have done it. 

Smoked meat has been expensive 
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Bridge tower of the “old city” close to the 
Prague market 


in Czecho-Slovakia since the war—too 
expensive, the women think. In trying 
to lower the price they met a practically 
united front on the part of the dealers. 
But they persisted until they found a 
breach, one dealer who was willing in 
order to sell in large quantities to make 
a price of seventeen kronen the kilo- 
gram, whereas the price in the shops 
was twenty-eight kronen the kilogram. 
(A kilogram is a little over two pounds.) 
The buying was done at Prague and the 
meat was sent throughout the country, 
resulting in a general lowering of price. 
The campaign has affected restaurant 
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prices as well as those of shops. It has 
resulted in lower charges for such staple 
commodities as matches, and latterly 
the women have turned their attention 
to clothing. A ‘commercial treaty” 
has been effected with the cooperative 
union of manufacturers and the League 
of Consumers has been able to buy at 
wholesale prices. To meet this some 
of the shops have offered a ten per cent 
discount to League members. 

The general 
program of the 
League of Con- 
sumers as it is 
managed from the 
central office in 
Prague is some- 
thing like this: 

To secure lower 
prices generally. 

To check sea- 
sonal raises in 
price. 

To educate con- 
sumers to strike 
against high 
prices. 

To train women 
not to patronize 
the nearest 
market from 
habit, but to read 
the newspapers, 
talk to vari- 
ous dealers, scan 
the League’s price 
list and buy where 
they can do best. 

To protect especially the small con- 
sumer or the workingman’s wife who 
buys in small quantities. 

To teach women to stand on their 
rights and not be silent when they are 
cheated in the weight or the quality of 
the food they buy. 

To secure decreases by the govern- 
ment of transportation costs on food, 
coal and other articles. 

To prevent the passing on by local 








Entrance to the Castle Hradcany, seat of the 
present Czecho-Slovakian Government 












stores to the consumers of taxes at g 
higher rate than the actual taxes 
which are imposed by the community, 

To improve the sanitary conditions 
under which food is prepared and offered 
for sale. 

Now comes the fruit of this program 
of effort in a plan which has enlisted 
support both from men and women 
consumers for a council to operate under 
the direction of the federal Minister of 
Food. “The pro 
tection of all those 
who do not pro 
duce food” is the 
aim stated in the 
proposal] for the 
council, 

The proposal 
calls for one fed- 
eral council, with 
four subordinate 
councils in the 
states of Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, Si- 
lesia andSlovakia. 
Under these will 
be the smaller 
district councils. 
Each council will 
consist of twelve 
executive men- 
bers, half of whom 
shall be named by 
the League of 
Consumers. 

The proposal 
varries an elabo- 
rate electoral plan 
by which the members of the councils will 
be elected by popular vote just as other 
officials of the republic are chosen, with 
the exception that the choice of 4 
council member will be in the same 
class of compulsory service as Jwy 
duty in the United States, exemption 
to be secured only upon certain valid, 
stated reasons. 

The councils will be required to have 
public meetings, usually once a month. 
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Czecho-Slovakian women discuss food prices over their embroidery tables 


Due attention is paid to the minority 
question in drawing up the proposal 
for the councils. The Czech language is 
expected to be used in the public meet- 
ings and must be understood by the 
chairman of the council,—with the 
proviso that if twenty voters in the 
jurisdiction of a council require another 
language to be spoken in the meetings 
besides Czech, this must be done. 

The individual voter has another duty 
toward the up-keep of the councils, be- 
sides helping to chodse the personnel 
and attend the public meetings. He 
must pay the equivalent of fifty cents 
in a membership fee, which is a slightly 
larger amount than the women have 
been running their organization upon. 

The work which is laid down in the 
proposal for each council to carry for- 





ward is to organize research, to prepare 
new government regulations, to influ- 
ence prices, to educate consumers in 
buying, to bring about the right pro- 
portion of prices between Czecho-Slo- 
vakia and the surrounding countries, 
to tackle the problem of the so-called 
excessive charges by middlemen and 
transportation carriers, to organize di- 
rect selling and buying. 

Until such time as the government 
proposal is in full effect, the women 
intend to continue their present League 
of Consumers. But government action 
is their aim and objective and as a spur 
to such recognition of kitchen needs by 
any government in the world they offer 
their own simple system of refusing to 
pay higher prices than they think that 
they can afford. 


Our Milk-Can Diplomacy 





By Charles M. Willoughby 


How the Labels on the American Relief Administration Supplies Stimulated 
Russian Interest in English and Helped to Make It the Second Language 
in the Biggest Country in the World 


HIS is the story of how an inconse- 

quential, ordinary looking thing like 
a can of milk played its part in introduc- 
ing into the biggest country in the world 
a language unknown to 90 per cent of the 
population, and in making that language 
second in importance only to the native 
tongue. 

It is the story of how millions of chil- 
dren scattered throughout the famine 
areas of Russia, who depended for many 
months on this can of milk for their very 
existence, sought to read the label in 
many colors and in letters strange to 
their eyes, and discover what it was all 
about. It is the story of their learning 
the Latin letters familiar to us and even- 
tually being able to pronounce the Eng- 
lish words. Finally, it is the story of 
how English as spoken and written by 
Americans has become the second most 
important language in all Russia. 

In hundreds of Russian universities 
today a student, to obtain a B.A. or an 
M.A., must be able to pass an examina- 
tion “‘in English and” French, German, 
or Italian. Formerly, it was “in French 
and.” 

From the little Tartar kid out on the 
steppes who, being given a bowl of 
American Relief Administration cocoa, 
a plate of “kasha,” and a chunk of 
white bread, said “Zank yo” with an 
accent just as Mongolian as the slant of 
his eyes, to the Minister of Finance of 
the Russian Socialistic Federated Soviet 
Republic, sitting in his offices in Mos- 
cow and ordering the printing presses to 
begin turning out State bonds, printed 
in Russian and English, every class is 





trying to master a tongue which was 
practically unknown a couple of years 
ago. 

It is not the object of this story to 
prove that the American Relief Admin- 
istration is responsible alone for the 
change. It cannot be denied, however, 
that “ ARA,” as it is affectionately called 
from Minsk to Turkestan, from Petro- 
grad to the Black Sea, stepped in ata 
time when Russia wanted a language to 
take the place of French, which formerly 
had been the court language, and that 
English is being studied by more stu- 
dents, in private schools and by personal 
tutors today, than any other foreign 
language. 

And it is the American kind of Eng- 
lish which the Russians want to learn. 

There are many English in Russia to- 
day, engaged in relief work, Quakers 
direct from the British Isles. The Rus- 
sians readily distinguish a difference be- 
tween the pronunciation of the Quakers 
and of the Americans sent into the 
famine area by Hoover. Almost with- 
out exception, the students ask to be 
taught “ American English.” 

The Educational Department of the 
Soviet Government in Moscow is now 
taking a census among the various 
schools and universities of the Republie 
to ascertain just how many students of 
English will be found. The number will 
be surprisingly large. 

Take for instance Minsk, the capital 
of White Russia. 

Before the war, the universities and 
schools of Minsk boasted of being able 
to teach any European language, and 

















there was a certain number of students 
in each class. More than 150 persons 
took up the study of English each year. 
How many continued it, is not known. 
This was considered a good showing. 

Then came the war, the revolution 
which overthrew the Czar in 1917, the 
different later revolutions, counter-revo- 
lutions, invasion by the Poles and army 
after army. Minsk forgot its study of 
language, and began looking for a shel- 
tered spot away from the bullets, and 
then for a bite of bread. The war and 
revolutions ended, and the Red Army 
was the master of the western area. 
Schools began to re-open. 

The American Relief Administration 
came to Minsk, in January, 1923. Soon 
American foodstuffs were being deliv- 
ered to the homes of the starving. 
Friends and relatives in America, know- 
ing the destitute condition of the people, 
purchased packages in as large quanti- 
ties as their bank accounts would permit, 
and within three weeks American food 
was on the tables in White Russia. 

Then came the feeding program of the 
A.R. A. Kitchens were opened through- 
out the city of Minsk, and later in the 
districts. Posters, prepared by a Rus- 
sian artist, depicting Miss Columbia giv- 
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ing food to children surrounding her, ap- 
peared in each kitchen. In Russian, 
“The Gift of the American People,” was 
printed. In one corner there appeared 
in Latin letters, and in English, “Her- 
bert Hoover, Chairman.” “American 
Relief Administration” in Russian let- 
ters appeared on the poster. 

These strange letters spelling a name 
which they could not recognize (they 
call him “Goover” in Russian), excited 
their curiosity. Seeing the three strange 
words on the Russian posters, the chil- 
dren began questioning their meaning. 
The words were pronounced, and their 
meaning explained. Thus arose a desire 
to learn English. 

Enter the milk can. Milk played the 
greatest part in saving the lives of the 
starving, half-dead children during this 
great famine. Milk was both food and 












Bringing American food supplies to hungry Russians. The labels on the milk cans and 


containers furnished easy lessons in English 
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Distributing food supplies from an American warehouse in Kazan 


drink to them. They never had seen 
milk in such quantities, for these chil- 
dren, or a majority of them, at least, 
came into the world after the beginning 
of the World War, when even great 
Russia felt the pinch following the dec- 
laration of hostilities. In the old days, 
every peasant had his cow or cows, and 
many goats. Milk, even in the biggest 
cities, could be had for a few kopecks per 
litre. But these days of cheap and plen- 
tiful milk had passed into history, and 
were merely talked about when the 
greater part of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration’s adopted family began fil- 
ing past caldrons of cocoa, grits, and 
rice, and small mountains of white bread 
each day, to be had merely by extending 
a plate and cup. 

Back in the hundreds of thousands of 
homes, mothers and fathers, and broth- 
ers and sisters above the A. R. A. feed- 
ing age, were starving, while the 14- 
vear-olds and younger were getting 
enough American food each day not only 
to keep them from the terrible death by 
starvation, but actually to put flesh on 
their skeletonlike bodies. 

Milk, unobtainable because of lack of 
money or absence of cows and goats at 
home, was served in the American kitch- 





ens in satisfying quantities. Millions of 
cans were consumed. 

Soon, after the starving children had 
become interested in their surroundings, 
thanks to wholesome food which had 
been denied them until the Americans 
came, their little brains began to work. 
The Russians are an appreciative people. 
The Soviet Government may, at times, 
do something which seems hard to ex- 
plain. But governments play politics, 
and often a government takes a stand 
which is not personally approved by the 
very same government officials respon- 
sible for that decision. 

Empty milk cans began to pile up in 
kitchens. Transportation charges were 
exorbitant, because of scarcity of ani- 
mals, and they were not returned to 
A. R. A. warehouses as rapidly as orders 
called for. Then permission was given 
the children to carry home a few of the 
cans for playthings. Prudent mothers, 
and fathers without even kopecks with 
which to replace cups and glasses sold to 
buy a crust of bread, immediately saw 
the value of these cans. Applications by 
the hundreds came in from children and 
from parents, for a few of these cans— 
one for each member of the family. 

To the A. R. A. the value of the empty 
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tins represented practically nothing, ex- 
cept a book value. To the average Rus- 
sian family, the cans meant receptacles 
in which the always necessary and ever 
present tea could be served. Five armies 
of occupation in seven years have re- 
sulted in a scarcity, among other things, 
of kitchen and tableware. 

Milk tins soon became an important 
part of every household in the war and 
refugee ridden area of White Russia. 
And on each milk tin was pasted a wrap- 
per, carrying inscriptions in English. 
Curious children and adults soon wanted 
to know what it was all about. And 
soon there was a demand for English 
textbooks and English grammars on the 
Minsk market. 

More than 2,000 persons studying 
English in Minsk in June—that is the 
contrast with the years before the war. 
Prof. George Block, head of the depart- 
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The contents of an American Relief Administration food package. 
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ment of English in Minsk University, 
found it necessary to call for a larger 
classroom to accommodate all the stu- 
dents who wanted to learn the language. 
After 12 months’ association with mem- 
bers of the A. R. A. in Minsk, he opened 
a class called ‘The ARA Class in Eng- 
lish,’ and every nine months, from 50 
to 75 students who can read and write 
English perfectly, and who can speak 
and understand fairly well, receive cer- 
tificates of graduation. Other English- 
speaking teachers are teaching this 
hitherto uninteresting and unnecessary 
language to scores upon scores of Rus- 
sians who became interested in it follow- 
ing the appearance of “ARA” in the 
work of feeding the hungry. It is just 
one of the results of America’s service of 
charity whose significance we are only 
beginning to sense. 


The wrappers on the milk 


- carried inscriptions in English, and curious children and adults wanted to know what it 
all meant. 


Soon there was a demand for English grammars and textbooks:in Russia. 
is now being studied by more Russian students than any other language 


English 











HEY called him 

“Fiskepresten”’ 
because he used to 
be a fisherman before 
that happened which 
made him a priest. 
That is to say, he 
wasn’t a regular 
priest consecrated by 
the Church. The 
skerries of Lofoten 
provided his pulpit. 


The Fish Priest 


By Hrolf Wisby 


A Story of the Lofoten Islands 





ROLF WISBY is a Danish writer 

whose early work was sponsored 
by Bjérnstjerne Bijornsen, the great 
Norwegian dramatist. He is the author 
of several technical volumes, and is 
known in this country chiefly through 
his contributions on international sub- 
jects to magazines like “The Review of 
Reviews,” “World’s Work,” etc. The 
present story “The Fish Priest,” is one 
of a series of so-called Skerry stories, 
which Mr. Wisby is writing in English 
to give American readers an idea of 
the present-day descendants of the 
ancient Vikings. 


better and bigger to 
him with pilot papers 
under his guernsey. 

Forthwith Helga 
passed the hint to 
her sweetheart. Thor 
said nothing, but 
when she inquired for 
him again she was 
told that he had up- 
anchored and left the 
island. 











And a great sorrow 
had ordained him to 
talk the word of God to the skerry folk 
in a lingo they could understand. 

As a fisherman Thor was regular 
enough. He had been a real, seagoing 
havfisker, one of those hardy ones who 
brave the Polar storms in the dead of 
winter and stalk the king cod in open 
boats on the Norse Main. 

Thor didn’t know how strong he was 
until he began to pay court to Helga, 
who was the prettiest girl of the vaer.* 
He was not the only man who thought 
so, but after battling all his rivals to a 
standstill, Thor was the only man of the 
vaer who mattered in the eyes of Helga 
Gunnarson. She was very proud of 
him, and when they plighted their 
troth she hit upon a. charming conceit by 
way of honoring him. She rolled her 
heavy, golden tresses in a coil upon her 
head like a coronet such as peasant 
brides wear. Only when she was with 
Thor would she wear her hair that way. 

Helga’s father grumbled. He was 
lodsoldermand, or overseer of pilotage, 
and seemed to think that his daughter 
should do a strake better than splice 
herself to a fisher carle. Thor was good, 
owned the oldermand, but he’d look 


* Vaer—fishing hamlet. 
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The oldermand fa- 
vored Knud Byske 
because his uncle was Overlods or Lord 
Pilot, a man appointed by the King, 
and because Knud would inherit his 
father’s ship chandlery in Solvaer. 
Thor being out of the way, Knud re- 
newed his attentions and never missed a 
chance of calling.on Helga at her home. 
Knud dressed more like a city chap than 
a skerryman, and he seemed cleverer 
and more polished than the rough-hewn 
Thor. Nevertheless, whenever Knud 
brought her a present or flattered her, 
which he often did, the skerry girl’s 
thoughts would. sometimes slip away to 
Thor who had the masterful way of a 
viking not given to pretty passes. 

The summer passed, and then came a 
letter from Thor in which he stated that 
he was “cruising hard with the sharps” 
of the Navigation School at Christiania. 
In another year, perhaps, he’d land his 
pilot papers, and he was taking turns on 
the docks so his savings wouldn’t rip 
before hé could turn the homestake. If 
Helga would just lie right snug and easy 
at her moorings, till he could hail her 
again—hej-sa!-even the oldermand would 
dip his colors to him. 

Helga wept over the awkward scrawl, 
which was written on lined paper and 
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dolled up with a big anchor at the top 
done in blue pencil. Why hadn’t he 
written long before this? How could 
she know he still cared? Now when she 
had proof of his unaltered love, it was 
too late for her to ever again think of 
Thor. She had kept her secret. Never- 
theless, when Helga and Knud dis- 
appeared on the same day, and were 
never afterward seen in the Lofotens, 
the old cronies scented the truth and it 
became the gossip of the skerries. 


Love was not a phrase on the lips of 
Thor. He had never spoken the word. 
Love had raised a banner of wild joy 
over the sullen deeps of his soul. Under 
its silken flame he had felt a mighty urge 
to go beyond himself and scale the 
heights of fame for his woman. It was 
the drive of the new man within that 
Helga sensed as the unspoken proof of 
Thor’s love, and she was proud of having 
kindled it. 

Then as Thor learned the news, and 
made sure of it, the new man within 
collapsed like a sail cheated of the 
breeze. He began to drift and stagger. 
Out of the quiet, solid skerryman came a 
wild-eyed drunken bully who floundered 
in and out of the fo’e’sles of passenger 
steamers, and who would not take hire 
on freighters. Nursing a mute, sullen 
hatred, he could see only one thing before 
him—the stark face of a man with straw- 
colored, stubby hair turning blue in the 
grip of his mighty fists. In and out of 
fo’c’sles stumbled the ogre who had once 
been Thor of Skaarven Vaer, blindly 
believing that Fate would bring him 
face to face with his man. Fate fooled 
him. She was charting a course it was 
better for Thor to know nothing about. 

He who had smiled through a hundred 
storms on the high seas was destined to 
crash headlong, one rainy night, into a 
pool of dirty gutter water on lower 
Bowery, where he lay stunned and 
strangling to death. The lassie who 
yanked him out before the last spark of 
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life would have flickered brought him to 
headquarters where, in time, they made 
a Salvation strong-arm out of him. With 
the big drum of the Army behind him, 
and the skirling chorus of lasssies, Thor 
was not to be resisted, as he went up 
against the bums and the roughnecks of 
the waterside. Somehow the throbs of 
the big drum echoed the boom of the 
surf and in the squalling of the lassies 
the sea birds of the skerries came back 
to Thor. The preaching method of the 
Norse giant was not exactly according 
to the Book, nor the Army rules, but it 
was miraculously effective. Hardly 
would Thor open his mouth and let go 
some of his weird jargon before some one 
would titter. When the guying became 
general, Thor would pick out the biggest 
bully in the mob and get in a blow that 
hardly left the fellow breath enough to 
stutter Amen! As a man who was 
willing to go to the mat for the Lord with 
the toughest, and who never found his 
master, Thor drew the mobs of the 
East Side and pitched many a battered 
bum into the arms of the Army. 

He was just getting to the point where 
boxing promoters began to flirt with 
him, and reporters buttonholed him for 
the “human interest” story of his life, 
when the viking began to sprout forth 
again under the Army frock. The day 
came when Thor, without a word of 
warning, walked right out and away 
from everything. 

Thor kept going, heading N. N. East, 
until he raised the old skerry nest of his 
sea-faring ancestors. There he settled 
down in a small vaer on the Mosken, 
an isle that marks the deeps of the 
deathly maelstrém as with a buoy. 

From this base Thor set out as a lay 
preacher among the out-skerries. His 
church was a scraggy little kjaeks or 
one-man skiff, his congregation a hand- 
ful of people wherever he would come 
upon them in some straggling vaer of 
the out-skerries, where the pastor of 
the State Church never came. 
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As with one mouth the out-skerries 
named him “Fiskepresten,” and wher- 
ever he made a “landfall” it was as if a 
conquering sea king had come. Every 
craft would empty itself, and the whole 
vaer stood bareheaded in the wind as 
the Fish Priest thundered at them from 
arock. These sea peasants, who seldom 
failed to go to sleep under the saintly, 
pious voice of the pastor at Kabelvaag 
Kirke, the few times they’d been there— 
for it is a long voyage—were spellbound 
under the crashing harangue of the Fish 
Priest. The women whimpered and 
sniffed in their kerchiefs. And the men 
forgot to take a fresh chew of pig’s tail 
while he talked. Thor’s great theme 
was renunciation. We should practice 
self-denial, and surrender the passions 
of the flesh to the spirit of the Lord. 
And as Thor spoke, and laid his spell, 
there were those among his listeners who 
sensed that that was just what he was 
doing—beating down a devil within. 


A bright, wintry morning the Fish 
Priest sailed in under the sturdy tower 
of Skumvaer* Fyr. That is about as far 
as one can go: the last isle beyond land’s 
end in the Lofoten cluster. The fyr 
or lighthouse sits on a rock in a fork of 
the maelstrém flashing a white light 154 
feet above high water. The nearest 
islands, Rést and Vaeré, are miles away. 

It was Christmas Day. The preacher 
was bringing a holiday store for the 
tender and his wife—good things to 
eat and drink—and the old couple, 
sitting there on that rock like lonely 
sea birds, were glad to see him. 

The good wife treated with schnapps 
and tankards of spiced ship’s ale, just 
the thing with anchovies and goose- 
liver pie and crayfish paste. As they 
were sitting down to their delicacies, 
snug and tight within the big-bellied 
tower, there was a sudden flurry of 
snow. 

“You made Skumvaer reef just in 
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time,” murmured Ola, the tender, with 
a glance at the dropping barometer, 

The snowfall thickened rapidly. And 
the wind began to skirl from northwest, 
milling the snow into long, tattered 
wraiths only to sheer through them with 
the keen edge of sudden squalls. 

“A braw, mild December this was,” 
said the good wife as Ola started on the 
stairs to the service room. ‘‘ Now we're 
paying up.” 

Soon after, the siren above spat its 
first hoarse blast out into the face of the 
storm. 

The Fish Priest said nothing. The 
first note of the storm seemed to turn 
him mute. He listened to it as blast 
after blast shouldered against the tower 
and started the echoes drowning through 
it; listened as if he had never heard the 
weather sing up before. There was 
something queer and unearthly in the 
skirling of the wind, and those driving 
ghosts of sleet and snow seemed to be 
jeering at him as they whirled past. 

The Fish Priest pressed his face 
against the small cabin pane and stared 
out into the storm, which was steadily 
rising to the pitch of a hurricane. He 
closed his eyes as to his inner vision the 
truth began to dawn. 

The Lord had been holding a great 
storm in his hand bidding for Thor to 
make Skumvaer Fyr with Christmas 
cheer for its two old skerry birds. Then 
the Lord opened his hand and let go the 
weather. Nothing could be plainer, for 
the Fish Priest had the faith of the early 
Primitives, and it pleased him to think 
that the Lord had picked him to be a 
messenger, His messenger of good will 
and peace upon earth to the Skumvaer 
folk. 

Notwithstanding, there was a strange 
skirling of the wind that he could not 
place. The more he listened for it the 
more it puzzled him. Was it the wind or 
was something else sundering and moan- 
ing out thereon the fluu, the long branch- 
ing reef that showed only at low tide? 
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“Don’t you hear it—the queer, wee 
skirling?’’ he said. 

“Nae, I hear naething. It’s the pipe 
o’ the wind,” answered the good wife. 

When Thor entered the service room 
at eight o’clock to relieve the tender, 
the latter would not hear of it. Guests 
should not be put to chores. But Thor 
took possession in his masterful way, 
and Ola gave in at last. 

“Haven’t you felt something queer 
and sort of skirling-like?”’ asked Thor. 
“Something shearing or crying out 
beyond-—I—can’t explain.” 

The old tender pushed his horn- 
spectacles up on his brow, and peered 
under the lamplight at the Fish Priest. 

“Nae—nothing nae, but the shriek o’ 
the weather,” he said. 

At midnight the old couple came 
shuffling into the service cabin. Each 
was carrying a wax taper with colored 
stripes marking the hours till dawn. 
The goodman brought a bowl of steam- 
ing Yule porridge with raisins and 
cinnamon and a big lump of butter in 
the center. His good wife held a wooden 
tankard brimming with mulled ale, and 
there was mistletoe curling around the 
belly of it. 

“Godkvaeld og Glad Jul!” 

The Fish Priest returned the ancient 
Yule greeting. Then all bent the left 
knee on the floor as the preacher closed 
his eyes and muttered a short prayer. 

That night the Skumvaer Fyr was 
tended by the Fish Priest, a treble watch 
during which the weather throttle 
opened wide until a Polar hurricane was 
roaring out of the frozen northwest. 
The Norse Main smoked with the battle 
of great whirlwinds as they bore down 
and lashed out savagely with long, white 
scourges of sleet and snow hailing 
from the Greenland sea. The ocean 
boiled and roared like a caldron of 
seething salt under the barrage of blasts. 
The sea-push against the reef of Skum- 
vaer was so mighty that a slight sub-sea 
tremor became noticeable, a note quite 
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different from the rocking of the tower 
in the gale. At times the sea-push got a 
grip on several breakers at once and 
dashed them into giant water-spouts 
that hissed clean over the top of the 
light and crashed on the rock with the 
roar of a cataract. 

Every hour of the long watch had 
dragged by like a year of time. The 
Fish Priest, still scenting the skirling 
and shearing beyond and above the note 
of the weather, had been reaching out, 
with every nerve of his uncanny sea- 
sense, for that something invisible, but 
present, which eluded him and would 
not out. That something out there 
around the fluu, which only he could 
sense, haunted him. 

“Roust me out when it clears—on 
the dot when it clears!”’ he snapped as 
the tender relieved him and Thor 
turned in for a rest. 

But it didn’t clear in the morning nor 
in the forenoon. And the hurricane was 
still in full roar when Ola and his good 
wife sat down to their dinner in the 
service cabin at two bells in the after- 
noon. The woman left a plate for Thor 
with a cover over it in case he should 
suddenly sit up and feel hunger. They 
did not have the heart to call him. 

At four bells Thor was stirring. He 
ate his warmed-over dinner more to 
humor the good wife than to please his 
stomach. 

Thor paced the little service cabin 
like a wild beast in a cage. The uproar 
of the elements claimed him as lineage 
claims scion. He was part of them. 
There was no sitting still on a rock when 
everything he knew about—the sea 
and the storm—were at grips for the 
mastery of the Norse Main, his play- 
ground. And something out there had 
come to grief between the fierce en- 
counters of wind and wave—something 
crippled that yowled and skirled. He 
felt it. He sensed it. 

At five bells the hurricane reached its 
climax. With a shrieking of evil 
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shouts the storm kings of the frozen 
Pole swooped down for the final charge. 
Thor saw their long, whirling mantles 
gleaming through the smoking sea-surge. 
He heard the dull uproar of great argosies 
crashing on the boiling main. He 
heard the shivering blows of heavy 
battle-rams, the stinging report of sails 
ripped from the yard-arm, the tumult of 
savage combat. And through it all the 
hiss of the hurricane like a vast sea 
serpent, and the hollow drone of the 
sea, steaming with scud, as it wrestled 
with the heavy coils of the monster. 

Suddenly something smote the south- 
east face of the tower as with a huge, 
wet glove. At the same time the storm 
push on the northwest side slacked. 
The face of the Fish Priest shed a gleam. 

“At last!” he blurted. 

Ola still looked doubtful. Then came 
another driving slap from the south-east, 
and puff followed puff until a strong 
gale of clean, dry air was blowing out of 
that quarter. The clean-lunged south- 
easter swept like a broom, and began to 
pile the foul weather of the northwest 
upon the horizon. 

Now began a duel of eyes from the 
panes of the service tower. The face 
of the Fish Priest was flat against the 
window. He dared not breathe for fear 
of clouding the glass. As the weather 
lifted he kept staring across the raging 
water to a fluu where the breakers 
spouted around something that seemed 
part of the rock, but was not. 

“There!’”’ murmured Thor as if he 
had spied the ghost who did the skirling. 
“T knew it.” 

The tender brought the glasses to bear. 

“Her sticks are gone—the sea is 
boiling over her—no life there!”’ he 
muttered. 

The Fish Priest snatched the glasses 
and bored away. 

“Life there may be,” he growled at 
length. “And if they can live through 
a sea-push like this they’re worth 
saving.” 





The good wife had scuffled into the 
service cabin just as Thor was speaking, 
Both she and her husband were struck 
speechless. The woman was the first 
to find her tongue. 

“Nae tempt the Lord Christ! In 
such a sea! It’s nae saving, but sure 
death for all.” 

The Fish Priest was already starting 
to don his sea-clothes. 

Ola looked askance at him, nor would 
he face the searching glance of his wife. 

“You can’t go single-handed—that’s 
sure!” the old man mumbled at last. 
Then he,-.too, started for his sea duds. 

The good wife sank down on a ship’s 
chest and began to whimper. For a 
while the little cabin was silent except 
for the woman’s sobs and the scuffle of 
the men as they wrestled on their sea 
togs. 

“Tt’s tempting the Lord God!” 
quavered the good wife. “And such a 
cross-sea running—and a cold wrack, I 
say. Won’t ye be after tarrying till she 
calms down?” 

Ola seemed willing enough, but Thor 
shook his burly head and glared. 

“Nae, Ma, it’s now they need us or 
never more!” 

Ola felt himself being shouldered out 
of the room, and the two men stormed 
downstairs in their heavy sea boots. 
At the last turn some one stumbled. 
There was a sharp cry of pain. Then the 
tower door slammed. Now the good 
wife knew that her man had hurt 
himself. 


What two men could hardly dare do 
with any chance of cheating death, the 
Fish Priest now set about to do alone. 

The southeast blast was so strong that 
even a man of his heft had to crawl on 
his belly across the mole. Soon after 
the little, black-tarred kjaeks of the Fish 
Priest shot like an arrow into the welter 
of cross-currents. His leg-of-mutton 
sail was reefed down to a mere rag, 
enough to send him ripping in that gale. 
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The tide swung him wide at first. Then 
something seemed to suck the skiff into 
a whorl of seething spume and gleaming 
walls of water. The roar of the spinning 
wave combs and the shriek of the 
scud-streaked wind made such uproar 
that the Fish Priest could not hear his 
own voice. For the taciturn man was 
now singing—singing a ditty of the vaers 
at the top of his lungs—as he matched 
his sea-sense against the snapping 
fangs of the maelstrém monster. 

Only when his boat was flung out of 
the howling whorl of cross-currents and 
sent scudding, for one dizzy instant, on 
the torn water of a wave barrel could 
Thor snatch a glimpse of the wreck. At 
the first tack he made the tail of a broken 
eddy nearly swamped him, but he 
managed to bail with one hand and 
handle sheet and tiller with the other. 

He was about two cablelengths from 
the mole when his boat was dragged 
down and started to mill in a crater of 
whirling, glassy water streaked with 
flying scud. The thunder of the spin- 
ning masses of water had the hollow 
note of a dynamo. For a moment the 
sail slammed helpless against its batten. 
Then, as the craft spun into plane with 
the wind again, it filled with a. bang, 
and the race was on once more. 

The skiff was now sheering into a 
wild brimming tide that hurled it off its 
course and made for the open main. 
With long ghostly fangs of seething 
brine the scissors currents of the great 
strom reached out for the Fish Priest on 
both béards. The face of death stared 
him in the eye everywhere out of the 
blinding whorl of storm-driven water, 
but he kept right on singing his old ditty 
of the vaers. 

Two broad barrels of water came 
bearing down obliquely on his course— 
the advance guard of the massive sea- 
push that was laying for him beyond the 
reef. Now or never! Thor laid his 
helm over. The spat of the scissors 
current jolted his stern aloft. There 
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was one ghastly instant when it seemed 
that the skiff stood still and pointed for 
the abyss, though it was still in its stride. 
Then the stern reared under the first 
gleaming barrel, the sail stood tight as a 
drum, and when the second waves 
roared under the keel the Fish Priest 
was driving smartly through the shat- 
tered waters on the lee of the reef. 

The big fellow gave a shout of joy, for 
in that grueling moment he had “seen 
life’? on the wreck! A woman sensing 
the throb of motherhood under her 
heart could not have felt it keener. 

The little kjaeks went spinning into 
the tide that surged past the reef when 
of a sudden Thor struck his sail and laid 
on with the oars. Only a man of his 
brute strength could have snatched a 
keel out of the milling fringe of such a 
current and made the easy-heaving 
surge under the stern of the wreck. 

She was a small Marstall schooner. 
Thor saw that as he was bailing. Of her 
masts only two splintered stumps re- 
mained. The rigging was still yawing 


in the tide and banging against the hull, 


making boarding impossible. Huddled 
under the lee of the cabin housing were 
five human forms bundled into gleaming 
oilskins. They had strapped themselves 
to the house-railing to withstand the 
blow of the breakers that crashed over 
the wreck to windward. 

Seeing the boat bearing down the 
survivors had tied themselves into a 
long rope like Alpine climbers. Thor 
knew by this that he was facing an out- 
fit of the sea-faring ilk. 

The Fish Priest motioned patience. 
Speech was futile. The thunder of the 
sea-push against the reef squelched the 
human voice to a puny whimper. Then, 
as the heaving water took the leeward 
surge and lifted the skiff under the stern 
of the wreck, Thor gave a signal. 

The first bundle of oilskin lunged 
forward and jumped. It bobbed out of 
the water and a hand grasped the gun- 
wale—fine work! Thor fiddled the man 
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aboard. The rope was tautening. The 
second bundle lay limp within a cork- 
ring and had to be hauled through the 
water and stowed in the boat like a bale 
of cargo. Two more bundles, stiffly 
stirring, soused headlong aboard the 
skiff on the following surge of tide. 

The bundles lay smack still on the 
bottom of the boat, the brine trickling 
off their battered oilskin wrappings. 

Then the fifth survivor, though 
warned by Thor, jumped. A wiry hand 
locked itself around the bow gunwale, 
listing the boat to a dangerous pitch. 
Thor could not reach that gaunt hand 
over the bodies of the others without 
capsizing the boat, now hove down to 
the last strake. 

Thor glanced behind. The surge was 
racing toward him out of the flying 
scud. He whipped out an oar—well! 
here were five lives inboard against one 
outboard dragging them all down. 

As Thor aimed a blow at that menac- 
ing hand upon the rail, a face rose slowly, 
painfully behind it out of the sea. A 
face stark with horror and staring out of 
its skull from under a broken so’wester. 
Ay! it was the stark face of a man with 
straw-colored, stubby hair, and it was 
turning blue, just as Thor had always 
seen it before him. The oar blade 
quivered as Thor’s blood rose in one 
mighty burst of flaming hatred. 

The face on the rail screamed. Was 
that the skirling he had sensed through 
the storm? 

The blade shook to the pulse of Thor’s 
avenging arm. He gasped for air. He 
whitened, and became rigid. 

The face on the rail screamed again. 
The pallid mouth gaped. ... Then 
came the tidal surge, snorting death out 
of its menacing comb, and _ settled 
everything. . . 

How the Fish Priest managed to save 


himself on a spur of reef and right his 
boat was more than he could tell after. 
ward. Only one of the survivors was 
flung to him there grudgingly by the 
sea—the bundle in the cork ring. 

As Thor unlashed the oilskin wrap- 
pings he looked upon the stark visage 
of a woman who must have been pretty 
once. A woman with a wealth of faded 
yellow hair, now darkened with brine. 
A woman who had once boasted heavy, 
golden tresses coiled upon her head like 
a coronet such as peasant brides wear! 


Soon after the little kjaeks of the Fish 
Priest darted out again into the roaring 
whorls of the strém. Once more he gave 
battle to the angry water sprites sunder- 
ing their long, deathly coils of hissing 
water under his keel. But on this beat 
the Fish Priest was not singing. Hot, 
bitter tears seeped out of his stony eyes 
and mixed with the brine in his beard. 

He wrestled his burden out of the 
smoking strém, and laid it safely in the 
tower of Skumvaer. They plied the 
woman with rum and rubbed her with 
hot oil, but not until her eyelids began 
to flutter with rebounding life did Thor 
take his turn of rest. 

His was the sleep of a giant and ab- 
sorbed twenty-six hours. When he at 
last awoke he found a pillow under his 
head and’a reindeer robe over his body. 

Some one was bending over him witha 
steaming tankard. Some one in a long, 
black shawl and a wealth of faded 
yellow hair, but in the lingering ruddy 
light of sunset it glowed like gold. And 
the heavy tresses were coiled one over 
the other like a bridal crown. 

“The Lord taketh and the Lord 
giveth!”’ muttered the voice of the Fish 
Priest as from the deeps of the sea. 

‘“‘Amen!” came the broken whisper of 
the woman. 
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The Struggle at the Sea Gate 
of the Mediterranean 


An Interview with SR. MARCELINO DOMINGO, 


Spanish Republican, on Tangier 


3y Harriet V. Wishnieff 


Facing Gibraltar as a Rival for Great Britain’s Control of the Straits, This 
Port in Spain’s North African Territory Has Been a Cause of 


Recurring Conflict 
ANGIER is the crux of Spain’s 
international relations. On this 

African city, the other guardian of the 

straits of Gibraltar, would seem to de- 

pend the future orientation of the 
country’s policies. 

The Military Directorate in Spain 
came into existence as a result, princi- 
pally, of the general discontent over the 
conduct of the African campaign, with 
which Tangier is so vitally bound up. 
The recent visit of King Alfonso and 
Queen Victoria to Italy, and their en- 
thusiastic reception, the talk of a Span- 
ish Infanta as future Italian Crown Prin- 
cess, all indicate a strong basis of reality 
for the much-vaunted Spanish-Italian 
rapprochement. Italy’s interest in the 
question of Tangier was demonstrated 
not long ago by the landing of some 
carabineri there from the cruiser “ Au- 
dace” at Mussolini’s Natu- 
rally, France with her vast interests in 
Northern Africa, and her deep concern 
in Tangier, is watching all this with the 
keenest interest. It would be a great 
pity if the representatives of Latin 
solidarity should, despite conferences 
and banquets and great talk of common 
birthrights, fill the Mediterranean with 
war fleets. 

Marcelino Domingo, one of the sin- 
cerest figures in Spanish politics, Re- 
publican Deputy to Cortes, and a keen 
critic of the inefficient, temporizing atti- 
tude of so many of the cabinets which 
preceded the Directorate, spoke with 


orders. 
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the Powers of Europe 

real penetration of this phase of Spain’s 
international relations in an interview 
during a recent visit to this country. 
Though himself a Republican, Sr. Do- 
mingo has been identified with many of 
the activities of the Socialist party, and 
he was imprisoned for months on a 
man-of-war after the general strike in 
Madrid in 1917, which he helped to or- 
ganize as a protest against the govern- 
ment. But Sr. Domingo is not really a 
revolutionist; he is a teacher and a 
writer, whose ambition is to see Spain 
more democratic and _ progressive. 
His influence and popularity come from 
his unquestionable integrity and sin- 
cerity, and from his courage and ability 
as a journalist. He is among the best- 
known contributors to Spanish and 
South American periodicals. 

One of the striking things that Sr. 
Domingo pointed out in reviewing 
Spain’s international problems, was the 
contrast between her position in 
Europe’s affairs in recent years, and 
before her decadence set in. 

“Spain was practically oblivious to 
European politics,” said Sr. Domingo, 
“until the loss of her last American col- 
ony. When the causes of her colonial 
dismemberment, culminating in the 
‘disaster of ’98,’ were sought, people 
began to see that one of the principal 
factors in this situation was that splen- 
did isolation which Philip II had in- 
augurated and in which Spain had been 
submerging herself more and more since 
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the 17th century. Before that Spain 
had been the axis of European politics, 
had discovered America, and had be- 
gun under Ferdinand and Isabella to lay 
the foundations of a great civil and mili- 
tary power in Northern Africa, which 
Charles V abandoned for his struggles 
on the Continent. 


Spain’s Search for Compromises 


“ AFTER recognizing the need of inter- 
A national relations, the question for 
Spain was what compromises she should 
acquire. The three great political 
blocs, the Right antidynastics, sup- 
porters of Don Carlos, the Pretender, 
the Left and Right Dynastics, or Con- 
servative and Liberal Monarchists, and 
the Left antidynastics, the Repub- 
licans and Socialists, favored various 
alliances. The -Carlists advocated an 
alliance with Germany as opposed to 
France and England. This party is 
strongly Catholic and Conservative; 
France was still the country of the 
Revolution and England was the tradi- 
tional enemy and despoiler. Witness 
Gibraltar. The Right and Left Mon- 
archists were pretty well agreed on a 
policy of friendly relations with all the 
Powers, and a Platonic declaration of 
preference for France and England. 
The Republicans were fairly in accord 
with the Monarchists, except that they 
wanted still closer relations with France 
and England, which should bring Spain 
into the swing of modern social, cul- 
tural and economic activities. These 
points of view were heatedly argued and 
debated in official circles, but they 
aroused little interest in the country at 
large, stunned and demoralized as it 
was by the War. 

“When Spain did enter the field of in- 
ternational politics, in 1902, at the time 
of the pacts concerning Morocco, she 
showed neither great courage nor in- 
sight. She lackeda statesman. France 
at that time attempted to draw up an 

agreement with Spain, leaving out 








England; and in 1904 France and 
England drafted an agreement leaving 
out Spain. Spain’s logical position was 
to have upheld the status quo in Mo- 
rocco; and if she had taken this atti- 
tude England would have supported 
her, and France would have been obliged 
to submit. But the Carlists clamored 
for an alliance with Wilhelm II, who 
had gone to Tangier to affirm that Ger- 
many would not consent for Morocco to 
pass under the control of any one nation. 

“The Lefts supported the mainte- 
nance of the status quo. Spain, they 
pointed out, was in no position to un- 
dertake any colonization at the mo- 
ment. The Separatist movements in 
various of the Spanish provinces, Cata- 
lonia, especially, were calling for imme- 
diate attention and conciliation. More- 
over, they were absolutely opposed to 
any continuance of the militarism which 
would do to Morocco what it had done 
to Cuba and the Philippines; in short, 
to any further colonization by force of 
arms. This position became the revo- 
lutionary platform of the Lefts, and the 
riots in Barcelona in 1909 were a form 
their protests took against any further 
sending of troops to Morocco, The 
government at this time was obliged to 
declare martial law throughout Spain, 
and Ferrer was executed under the mis- 
taken idea that he was one of the 
instigators. 


“‘Bled-el-siva’”’ 


‘ orocco was the first link in 

Spain and France’s international 
relations, but it served to increase rather 
than shorten the distance between them. 
France had taken over an area of some 
200,000 square kilometers in Morocco, 
level, fertile country for the most part, 
and largely populated by semicivilized 
or pacific tribes. Spain was assigned 
an area of 24,990 square kilometers of 
barren, sandy country, almost all moun- 
tainous, whose inhabitants enjoyed the 
sobriquet of bled-el siva, meaning Ie- 
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Drawn specially for Our World, by Bagaria, leading cartoonist of Spain 


Spain, dreaming of the glorious past of adventure and exploration—disturbed in her siesta by 
the native mosquitoes of Morocco 
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bellious to all authority. France was 
in a position to send to her zone plenty 
of capital, technical experts, and a man 
like Lyautey, and French Morocco to- 
day is an extension of France. Spain 
neither invested the capital, nor found 
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ultimate victory would be German, and 
in this case the prize in Africa would 
be much more than just Tangier, §% 
settlement was delayed, and the result 
was that the decision with regard to 
Tangier, as drawn up in the Treaty of 

































the statesman-gen- 
eral, and as. time 
has passed, she has 
not only not been 
able to make Mo- 
rocco a part of 
Spain, but the 
tribesmen have re- 
belled more and 
more, and because 
of Morocco Spain 
is impoverished as 
never before. 
“Tangier, which 
lies within the Span- 
ish Protectorate, 
was declared an in- 
ternational zone 
under joint control, 
by the Act of Al- 
geciras and_ the 
Treaty of Novem- 
ber, 1912, which set 
forth the obliga- 
tions of France, 
Spain, and the gov- 
ernment of the Sul- 
tan. Tangier had 
always been con- 
sidered a Spanish 
stronghold, and so 
Spanish in charac- 
ter, and so essential 
to Spain’s continu- 








THE “OPEN DOOR” AND 
TANGIER 


MERICA has a particular interest 
in the control of the North Afri- 
can port of Tangier, discussed in this 
interview with Sr. Domingo, since 
Secretary Hughes of the Department 
of State recently applied to it the 
historic policy of the “Open Door”. 
This principle has been extended gra- 
dually to cover all of Asia and Siberia, 
and from the Far East to the Near East. 
Insistence upon it in the case of Tan- 
gier marks its furthest reach. The 
American demand was made in con- 
nection with a conference of delegates 
of France, Great Britain and Spain 
early this year regarding a Tangier 
settlement. The result of that confer- 
ence was establishment of nominal sov- 
ereignty under the Sultan of Morocco, 
with real administration by an Inter- 
national Legislative Assembly and a 
Consular Committee of Control, under 
an accord including provisions for the 
“Open Door”. This accord was sub- 
mitted by the three conference nations 
to the other nations signatory to 
the Algeciras Convention of 1906— 
Belgium, Hoiland, Portugal, Sweden 
and the’ United States. These, to- 
gether with France, Great Britain and 
Spain, are given representation on the 
Committee of Control which holds 
final authority in Tangier. The United 
States, however, has refused the com- 
pact, due to objectionable features in 
regard to administration, and asks ad- 
ditional assurances and guarantees. 








ing in Morocco, that even the most 





the occupation by 


Versailles, was the 
most unfavorable 
possible to Spain, 
By the terms of the 
Treaty, joint con- 
trol was done away 
with. France, not 
daring openly to 
take over Tangier, 
tried to vest the 
complete control of 
the city in the Sul- 
tan, which was like 
conferring it on her- 
self. 

“In the face of 
this, all political 
parties agreed that 
‘the only thing for 
Spain to do was to 
withdraw, but they 
differed as to the 
method of so doing. 
The Carlists, and 
the party in power 
claimed that this 
would be possible 
only when the right 
to Tangier was 
openly denied 
Spain ; in which case 
there are elements 
which would favor 
a “revanche”, and 
armed force of the 





enthusiastic supporters of joint control 
agreed that without Tangier Spain had 
no choice but to withdraw completely. 


“During the War the problem of Tan- 


gier could easily have been settled in 
Spain’s favor. For many reasons 
France and England would have will- 
ingly acceded. But in the high places 
of authority it was believed that the 





sections of Northern Africa belonging to 
Spain. The Republicans and Socialists, 


in the face of this distressing situation, 
maintained their earlier attitude, that 
neither France nor Spain should enter 
Morocco as colonizing powers, but that 
all Northern Africa should be declared 
international, and its administration 
vested 


in some power superior to 
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national governments, as for instance, 
the League of Nations. 

“Morocco has estranged the Mon- 
archists from France, and the Carlists 
have used it to justify their former atti- 
tude toward an alliance with Germany. 
Though the Monarchists officially move 
in the wake of France and England, they 
have so little mind of their own that 
in the International Conferences the 
representative of the Spanish govern- 
ment voted with France and England 
when these two voted alike, and re- 
frained from voting when they dis- 
agreed. Nothing could be more signifi- 
cant of this attitude than the refusal of 
the Spanish Ambassador in Paris to 
accept the post which the League of 
Nations offered him in the Upper Silesia 
controversy. So, though apparently 
united with France and England, the 
Monarchists have really isolated Spain 
more than ever from Europe. The 
Carlists have nothing to say; the Ger- 
many of today is not that of Wilhelm 
II, and they have no desire to ally them- 
selves with one of the strongest Social- 
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ist organizations in existence. 

“A small group of the Left, the old- 
time Republicans, is in favor of staying 
on in Morocco and maintaining the 
Anglo-French solidarity. But they are 
few and have no leader. The almost 
unanimous attitude of this party favors 
withdrawal from Morocco, so that this 
territory, as well as all other colonies, 
may come under the supervision of the 
League of Nations. 

“The matter of Tangier must be set- 
tled in a manner that makes Mediter- 
ranean cooperation possible, otherwise 
any decision could not but be preju- 
dicial in the long run. In the Far 
East three great Powers, England, 
Japan and the United States, have seen 
that only through cooperation and the 
reduction of naval armaments could the 
best interests of all be served. And if 
this decision was possible among oppos- 
ing interests, where everything seemed 
to threaten a dangerous clash, there is no 
reason why a similar outcome can not be 
arrived at in the Mediterranean through 
the offices of the League.” 












Roosevelt’s Co-Explorer in Brazil 
By Renee Verne 


The Story of General Rondon and How He Opened Up the Vast Territory 
Now Known as “Rondonia,” as Told in an Interview with Capt. Fran- 
cisco de Mattos, Technical Director of the Rondon Commission 


UST for gold and love of adventure 
| he were the main motives which in- 
spired the explorers and discoverers of 
the past. Today scholars, for the ad- 
vancement of science, undergo the same 
hardships as they, armed only with the 
most essential equipment and with com- 
pass and microscope and holding knowl- 
edge as a sufficient reward. In their 
work of research, they fight primitive 
nature with all its dangers, to subdue it 
to the forces of civilization. 

One of the most brilliant of these 
modern scientists and explorers is a 
South American, little known to us of 
North America, General Candido Mari- 
ano da Silva Rondon of Brazil. As 
Roosevelt’s invaluable companion on 
his memorable trip through the wilder- 
nesses of Brazil, his name will be 
familiar to those who have read Roose- 
velt’s writings, in which he is described 
as ‘‘man and gentleman, scientist, stu- 
dent, philosopher and competent ex- 
plorer.”’ 

Rondon is the conqueror of the in- 
terior of Brazil. To him the great South 
American republic entrusted the re- 
sponsibility of an undertaking which, 
without him, might never have been at- 
tempted. Half Indian, Rondon was 
born in the State of Matto Grosso, most 
of whose immense territory he has 
opened to civilization. It now bears the 
name “ Rondonia.” 

He rose to be its Governor, from a 
position as first assistant lieutenant of 
a commission for constructing telegraph 
lines. Three hundred miles were to be 


built in the forests. Of the many mem- 
bers of the staff, Rondon alone was able 
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to withstand all the difficulties of the 
work. Those of his companions who had 
survived other perils succumbed to 
smallpox. Before him no other white 
man had traversed this wilderness. 
Nature had seemed intent upon keeping 
it inaccessible. Today its mystery is no 
more. Five thousand kilometers of tele- 
graph lines have been laid; its Indians 
added to the inhabitants of the country; 
the land made useful toman. The State 
of Matto Grosso is now a great cattle 
center, important industries have been 
developed, and cities are forming. This 
is the result of many expeditions for ex- 
ploration and development, led by 
Rondon. 

The hardships suffered on a single ex- 
pedition read like highly colored fiction 
of the jungle. Once, in the marshy re- 
gions, when fever had taken the entire 
party who were subsisting only on wild 
honey, fruit and palm shoots, the doctor 
advised a retreat to the nearest village. 
On their knees, as much from weakness 
as to draw sympathy, the soldiers begged 
to be spared the effort, preferring instant 
death. Rondon, himself sick, said that 
in that case he would go on alone, as he 
had to perform his duty or pay the pen- 
alty. Taking courage from his example 
they improvised boats of hides and 
cords, placed the worst cases in them 
and pulled them across the river with 
their teeth. This operation was re- 
peated until, after five hours, all had 
crossed to a more healthful location. 
There they determined to “carry on.” 
Miraculously, no soldier was lost. 

The expedition of Roosevelt and 
Rondon developed between them that 
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General Rondon, Head of 
the Commission of Tele- 
graph Lines of Matto 
Grosso to Amazona, Gen- 
eral Director of Engineers 
of the Army, and com- 
panion to Theodore 
Roosevelt in their dis- 
covery of the “River of 
Doubt,” now Rio Teodoro 


deep friendship which results from the 
sincere admiration of two men for each 
other’s qualities after the acid test of 
living in solitude and danger. It usually 
develops either deep-seated affection or 
hatred. The true regard these two men 
had for one another through the most 
perilous of journeys proved the char- 
acter of both. Roosevelt became sick, 
as did his son Kermit and most of the 
party; but though suffering continually, 
he held that on such expeditions each 
man should bear his own share and not 
burden another, that he came as an 
equal, not to receive favors but as a 
man amongst men, each with his own 
work to do. His death is attributed to 
the bite of an insect during this trip. 
Nature wages merciless war against 
the explorer in these regions. Jaguars, 
crocodiles, caymans and other wild ani- 
malsabound. The “cannibal” piranha, 
habitant of the Paraguay River and its 
affluents, is a unique fish. A warm- 
blooded animal ever so slightly disturb- 
ing the water will attract its attention 
and be nipped immediately. Once blood 
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is drawn, the bulldog-faced fish will bite 
madly and quickly and with the rest of 
its kind, will, in a few moments, leave 


only the skeleton. They are a source 
of danger to man and beast in the waters 
here. 

The great variety of poisonous and 
non-poisonous reptiles would cause one 
to wonder why, if all things have a 
reason for being, they have been cre- 
ated. There are ants that fly, ants that 
crawl, ants that sting; the termites 
which eat furniture, the black ants and 
red ants, with which Brazil is infested 
in parts of the interior, a terrible plague, 
devouring all before them. Clothes 
which lie in their path disappear while 
the owner sleeps. They sting and poison 
man and beast; fledglings snugly tucked 
away in high nests, the eggs, the nests, 
the trees themselves, are destroyed. 
Whole villages desert districts that fall 
into their possession. 

Head net and gauntlets are essential 
while reading or writing because of the 
insects. Mosquitoes which bite through 
nets, socks, shoes, swarming insects of 
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every conceivable species, harass all ani- 
mal life. Intolerable gnats; biting flies; 
horse flies; ticks; boroshudas which 
draw blood; a fly which attacks the 
throat, introduces itself into the veins, 
reaches the heart, and causes instant 
death; maribundi 
wasps whose bites 
leave twenty - four 
hours of excruciating 
pain; hornets; bern 
flies which deposit 
eggs in living things; 
grubs which form ab- 
scesses over the eyes, 
rapidly penetrate 
clothing and. torture 
the victim; spiders in 
such numbers that 
they have been known 
to short circuit tele- 
graph wires; scor- 
pions; blood sucking 
bats; all make life al- 
most unbearable. 

The other side of 
the picture isa marvel- 
ous plant and animal 
life. Indescribably 
brilliant tropical 
forests, a wild profus- 
ion of extraordinary 
plants and flowers with exquisite odors, 
gorgeously feathered birds, egrets and 
other herons, toucans, storks, the stately 
jabiru, ibises, parrots, orange squirrels, 
butterflies which on the Amazon follow 
ships in place of the seagulls which 
accompany them in other parts of the 
world. 

Rondon’s love for the Indians is well 
known. Those of Brazil are vastly dif- 
ferent from their North American kin. 
The African slaves who a few gener- 
ations ago escaped into the forests, left 
their traces in some of the tribes most 
difficult of civilization. 

The Paricis and Nhambiquaras are 
the principal Indian tribes of the hinter- 
lands. The latter are among the wildest 
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Jose Parecis, an Indian boy of the 
Parici tribe, given by his parents to 
General Rondon for training 






of South American Indians, far more 
savage than were any North American 
aborigines. They are of handsome 
physique, and heavily painted. In both 
these tribes the women wear less than 
the men—and the men are only dressed 
with straws through 
the upper lip or sep. 
tum of the nose, pro- 
truding downward. 
The Paricis wear feath- 
ers through the nose, 
For the purpose of 
further ornamenta- 
tion, bands are tight- 
ened around _ the 
muscles of the upper 
arm, cutting into the 
flesh. The lack of 
clothes slightly dis- 
courages, but does not 
stop the national sport 
of stealing. The Ron- 
don Commission fur- 
nishes clothing, but 
it is rarely worn ex- 
cept in the presence 
of white men by these 
Indian pagans. 
Under General Ron- 
don study of the vast 
region has been pro- 
moted along many lines. Its geography, 
geology, mineralogy, zoology and an- 
thropology, and research in other 
natural sciences, have been recorded in 
a collection of fifty authoritative vol- 
umes. Maps have been made of many 
areas formerly marked “unknown” 
which had remained so since Pedro 
Cabal first reached Brazil in 1500. 
For instance, a river a thousand 
kilometers long, with an enormous 
drainage basin, has been accurately 
charted where one supposed to be sixty 
kilometers long was shown; this is the 
case of the River Roosevelt, now the 
Rio Teodoro. A network of public high- 
ways suited to automobile travel, three 
hundred miles of railway, streams 
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This Spanish map shows Matto Grosso, in the very heart of the South American continent, 
where General Rondon was born, and most of whose territory he has opened up to civilization 


opened to navigation, five thousand 
kilometers of telegraphs—these are some 
of the things carried out to establish 
communications and knit the territory 
to the civilized world. The record of 
discovery and accomplishment consti- 
tutes one of the most important achieve- 
ments of republican Brazil. 
Economically great gain has accrued 
to Brazil through the opening up of the 
territory and its resources. Forest, graz- 
ing and rubber-growing lands have been 
acquired where previously men feared to 
penetrate because of the hostility of the 
Indians and of lack of communication 


with the outside world. Sulphur, iron, 
gold, manganese and jewel mines have 
been gained. The Urucumaquan gold 
mines, first seen in the eighteen hun- 
dreds and later lost, have been redis- 
covered, with others of less importance. 
New industries have been started among 
the Indians, whose rights to land have 
been remembered. Inspired by the 
humanitarian point of view of Rondon, 
the officials endeavor to deal them jus- 
tice, spread education among them, and 
prevent their extinction, in recompense 
for bad treatment accorded to them by 
white men in the past. 














General Rondon conducts the admin- 
istration, directs the scientific work 
which is being carried forward, and is 
also chief of the battalions of engineers 
engaged in practical construction in 
many parts of the territory under his 
governorship. He has been mainly re- 
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Group of Nhambi- 
quara Indians, a tribe 
discovered and paci- 
fied by General Ron- 
don. This photograph 
was taken on the high 
plains of the State of 
Matto Grosso 


sponsible for the success of the effort to 
incorporate in the vast territory of 
Brazil this huge domain, one-fifth of the 
total area of the republic, unknown and 
unsubdued until he and the men who 
serve under him undertook the task 
and brought it to completion. 
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Setting Insects to Guard Food 


By Alexander Hume Ford 


Director of the Pan-Pacific Union 


How the War of One Parasite Upon Another Has Been Utilized to Preserve the 
Sugar and Fruit Industries of Hawaii, and Some of the Problems 
Before the Nations Represented in the Pan-Pacific 
Food Conservation Conference in Honolulu 


HEN a little insect called the leaf 

hopper got ashore in Hawaii from 
an Australian vessel—perhaps through 
lack of proper plant quarantine regu- 
lations—the Hawaiian sugar planters 
saw ruin before them. Their cane was 
bring stripped; whole plantations were 
devastated. Then entomologists were 
sent from their experiment station to 
every country of the world where sugar 
cane was grown, to try to find the 
natural enemy of the leaf hopper. The 
parasite was found and brought back to 
Hawaii. There it was cultivated and 
distributed in the cane fields. It de- 
stroyed the leaf hopper, and the sugar 
industry of Hawaii was saved. Further, 
the secret of the control of the leaf 
hopper was given to every sugar growing 
country of the world. 

When a pair of Mediterranean fruit flies 
flitted ashore from some infected fruit 
on the deck of a vessel just arrived in 
Honolulu, the fruit industry of Hawaii 
was ruined overnight. To this day some 
thirty plant inspectors at Los Angeles 
meet every vessel arriving from Hon- 
olulu, for should a few pair of these flies 
enter Southern California, the fruit in- 
dustry of that state also would become a 
thing of the past. 

Menaced with the destruction of her 
fruit crops, again Hawaii sent her en- 
tomologists to every quarter of the 
globe to find the natural enemies of the 
fruit fly. In South Africa, they dis- 


covered an ant that attacks and devours 
the larve of the fruit fly; in Fiji, it was 
a spider that feeds on the eggs of the 
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fly; and in Queensland, a diminutive 
wasp that stings and destroys the fly 
itself. These were brought to Hawaii 
and soon the fruit of the islands was 
free from the fruit fly maggot. But so 
long as a single fly remains in Hawaii, 
any fruit in which it may lay its eggs is 
forbidden to leave the islands. The fruit 
fly does not attack the pineapple or the 
banana. 

The coffee trees of Java and Ceylon 
were destroyed in a single season by a 
fungus that suddenly appeared, and so 
may the present growth of pineapples in 
Hawaii disappear. Because of this 
danger, for ten years the plant pathol- 
ogists have been breeding resistant 
strains in pineapples, so that they are 
prepared now to distribute resistant 
strains immune to fungus destruction, 
should a fungus develop. It must not 
be forgotten that the fungus which 
destroyed_America’s chestnut trees came 
from China. 

The pathologist and entomologist 
must also find a method of destroying 
the germ that causes the foot and mouth 
disease in cattle. Uniform plant and 
animal quarantine regulations are the 
safest means of combating disease in 
plant and animal life. It was a ship- 
ment of mules from South Africa to 
Manila during the Spanish regime that 
introduced rinderpest into the Philip- 
pines, resulting in the loss of half the 
water buffalo of those islands and a 
famine that carried off thousands. This 
caused a perpetual quarantine against 
water buffalo shipped from the Philip- 
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pines—and the water buffalo gives the 
richest milk in the world—16 per cent 
cream—three times as rich in butter fat 
as the best Alderney milk. 


The Chemist’s Part 


HE chemist also comes in for his 
i ie of work in food conservation. A 
year ago it was decided to exterminate 
the plague-carrying rats on one of the 
sugar plantations in Hawaii. Millions 
of poison pellets were prepared each 
with a coating of paraffine to protect it 
from the weather, and these were sown 
thickly in the cane fields. They killed 
off the plague-carrying rats on that 
plantation, and _ incidentally added 
seventy thousand dollars to its sugar 
output. Perhaps a billion dollars’ worth 
of food is destroyed annually by rats in 
America. 

These examples indicate a few of the 
reasons back of the Pan-Pacific Food 
Conservation Conference meeting in 
Hawaii in August. Among the subjects 
to be taken up are: international law 
in the Pacific area; conservation and 
protection of the fisheries of the Pacific; 
entomology, plant pathology, plant and 
animal quarantine; forestry; topog- 
raphy, land and sea; climatology; 
crop development and improvement; 
animal husbandry; transportation and 
distribution of food products in the 
Pacific area. 

A message prepared by President 
Calvin Coolidge, Honorary President of 
the Pan-Pacific Union, was the first 
paper scheduled to be read at the Con- 
ference at its opening session on July 
31st in the throne room of Iolani Palace 
in Honolulu—the only executive man- 
sion in America which was once a royal 
palace and still contains a throne. 

There will be papers and messages 
from the Presidents and Premiers of 
many Pacific governments, for they are 
all honorary heads of the Pan-Pacific 
Union. Only a president or premier of a 
Pacific land can hold this office—Rama 





VI, King of Siam, being the only excep- 
tion, for he is the one absolute monarch 
left in the world today. 

Practically every Pacific country will 
be represented at the Conference, the 
Latin American republics through the 
Pan-American Union. Its director, Dr, 
Leo S. Rowe, is one of the honorary 
Vice-Presidents of the Pan-Pacific 
Union. As the delegates gather in Hono- 
lulu, they will be welcomed by Honor- 
able Wallace R. Farrington, Governor 
of Hawaii, and President of the Pan- 
Pacific Union; and by the director and 
trustees of the Union, numbering men of 
every Pacific race and nationality. 

Since 1911, when at the first Pan- 
Pacific Conference Honolulu was se- 
lected by the representatives of the 
governments about the greatest of 
oceans as the central service station and 
mid-Pacific meeting place for further 
gatherings, the Pan-Pacific workers have 
been planning and conducting confer- 
ences of the leaders in all lines of thought 
and action in the Pacific area. Border- 
ing upon this great ocean live some two- 
thirds of the population of the globe. 


The Problem of Fish Conservation 


NE of the chief topics of the present 
O conference, the conservation of the 
food fish of the Pacific, was earnestly 
discussed in 1920 when the Pan-Pacific 
Union held its first Pan-Pacific Scientific 
Conference. Appropriations were then 
made to the Pan-Pacific Union by the 
governments of Australia, New Zealand, 
Hawaii, the United States and other 
governments of Pacific nations, for the 
Union—although not officially repre- 
senting any of these governments, 
enjoys the friendly cooperation of all of 
them. 

Again at the Pan-Pacific Commercial 
Conference, called by the Union in 
1922, the subject of the Pacific fish con- 
servation was discussed. It became an 
important feature, so much so that 
the first resolution passed at the Con- 
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ference, in which every 
country of the Pacific 
was represented by 
delegates, was one re- 
questing the Pan- 
Pacific Union to call 
a special conference 
on the conservation of 
food resources in the 
Pan-Pacifie area. 

From that action 
came this year’s con- 
ference. About a hun- 
dred to a hundred and 
twenty-five men from 
Pacific lands, recog- 
nized as world author- 
ities on food conser- 
vation, are being 
brought together. 
Governments and or- 
ganizations are not in- 
vited simply to send 
delegates, but they are 
asked to send one or 
more designated men 
from selected groups; 
for it is the rule in 
these conferences in 
Hawaii to limit the 
number of partici- 
pants, if possible, to 
a hundred or a hun- 
dred and twenty-five 
carefully chosen au- 
thorities, at most, each a master in his line. 
They are together for two weeks, with 
every opportunity for acquaintance and 
becoming friends. In placing the del- 
gates in automobiles, five or six men of 
different races are selected for each 
machine, and at the daily dinners and 
lunches it is so arranged that two men 
of the same nationality do not sit to- 
gether. So at the end of two weeks each 
delegate knows and trusts his ninety- 
nine fellow delegates from other lands. 

Perhaps the second conference of a 
group may be called elsewhere than in 
Hawaii; the second Pan-Pacific Scien- 
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WALLACE R. FARRINGTON 
Governor of Hawaii and President of the Pan-Pacific Union 


tific Conference was financed by the 
Australian government, and was held 
in Melbourne and Sydney last year. 
But the key men who became friends at 
the Honolulu Conference were present 
to assist as a steering and introducing 
committee, and while there may have 
been fewer foreign delegates, hundreds 
of the Australian delegation became 
quickly acquainted with their guests. 
In 1926, the Japanese government will 
finance the Third Pan-Pacific Scientific 
Conference, which will be held in Tokyo. 
The first Pan-Pacific Educational Con- 
ference met in Hawaii in 1922, and the 











DR. L. O. HOW ARD 


Chairman of the Pan-Pacific Food Conservation Conference and . 
head of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology 


second as a part of the International 
Educational Conference in San Fran- 
cisco last year, where thousands were 
in attendance. 

The Pan-Pacific Union first brings the 
groups of leaders together and then 
withdraws, for educated men in any 
line of thought desire their own auton- 
omous leadership and resent the self- 
asserted leadership of any other group 
or other organization. The Union’s 
view is that the Pacific is big enough and 
broad enough for all to work individually 
and collectively in attempting to solve 
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its many problems, 
and that in this enter. 
prise the Union js 
called upon to aid as 
a general clearing 
house for interchange 
of information. 

So several distinct 
autonomous Pap- 
Pacific bodies may 
grow out of the Food 
Conservation Con- 
ference. The students 
of the fish life of the 
Pacific may organize 
their own Pan-Pacific 
research body, which 
perhaps will become a 
part and portion of no 
one other body work- 
ing in the Pacific area, 
but cooperate with all 
of them, friendly with 
the Pan-Pacific Union, 
using its central sery- 
ice station but not a 
part of it. So with the 
entomologists, who 
will doubtless now or- 
ganize themselves into 
their own Pan-Pacifie 
research body. 

The Bar Associa- 
tions of the several 
Pacific lands are send- 
ing their delegates to 
serve, with advice or otherwise, the 
fishery men who would ask for inter- 
national treaties for the conservation 
and protection of fish throughout the 
great Pan-Pacific area, as well as the 
entomologists and plant pathologists 
who seek uniform plant and animal 
quarantine regulations. Doubtless, 
under the able chairmanship of Dr. R. 
Masujima, former President of the 
Japan Bar Association, a permanent 
Pan-Pacific organization of students m 
international law will be one of the out- 
comes of this first Food Conservation 
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Conference. Dr. Masujima will have 
among his conferees at the Conference 
Sir Joseph Carruthers of the Privy 
Council of New South Wales, F. G. T. 
Lucas, President of the British Columbia 
Bar Association, Dr. John Condon, 
Dean of the Law School, Washington 
University, W. H. H. Piatt, Chairman 
of the American Bar Association, and 
others from Pacific lands, as well as Mr. 
Ken Harada, from Geneva, representing 
the League of Nations. 

Only distinguished men have been 
selected to receive invitations at the 
Pan-Pacific Food Conservation Con- 
ference. Dr. L. O. Howard, head of the 
United States Government Entomo- 
logical Bureau, will act as Chairman. 
It is expected that every country of the 
Pacific will send its most eminent en- 
tomologist to confer with him and those 
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who will meet with him. Dr. R. J. 
Tillyard, the great New Zealand en- 
tomologist, Dr. North from Fiji, Dr. 
C. F. Wu from China, and others from 
about the great ocean have accepted 
invitations to attend the entomological 
group. From Washington, Dr. Mar- 
latt, head of the United States Horti- 
cultural Bureau, will attend, while 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, will send a paper on “Trans- 
portation and Distribution of Food in 
the Pan-Pacific Area.” This will be 
read by Col. E. Lester Jones of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, who will bring a government 
vessel to demonstrate the method of 
sonic sounding, and to be of service to 
the delegates. Mr. Hoover will also 
send to the Conference the head of the 
Fishery Bureau, Henry O’Malley. Here 





Presentation of flags from the President of the United States and from Japan to delegates of a 
Pan-Pacific Union Conference, meeting at the former Iolani Palace at Honolulu, now the 
Executive Building 
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at the crossroads of the Pacific, the 
present chief of the United States 
Fishery Bureau, and Dr. Hugh Smith, 
for thirty years its chief, will meet for 
conference. Dr. Smith now represents 
the King of Siam, in whose service he is 
head of the Siamese Fishery Service. 
Dr. David Starr Jordan and Dr. Bar- 
ton Evermann will head the group of 
world-known fishery men from Cali- 
fornia. Japan will send her best ex- 
perts. Dr. T. C. Frye is expected from 
Puget Sound, and from the University 
of Minnesota a group is expected that 
will remain in Hawaii for survey work 
—Dr. J. Tilden, Dr. W. A. Riley, Dr. 
Henry Erickson, Dr. R. A. Gortner, 
Dr. Rodney B. Harvey, and Dr. Shirley 
P. Miller. They will be joined by Dr. 
David Stead of Australia and others. 


Scientists Give Warning 


NTOMOLOGICAL and fishery problems 
E in the Pan-Pacific area are to be 
the two outstanding topics of the Con- 
ference. Scientists predict that if the 
present unscientific and wasteful meth- 
ods of fishing in the Pacific continue, 
within a generation the waters of the 
ocean will be so depleted of fish food 
that commercial fishing must cease. 
Under international agreement among 
the Pacific nations, for the proper study, 
protection, and propagation of fish in the 
Pacific, that ocean can be made to 
supply the entire world. 

Three wealthy men of Minneapolis 
are financing the sending of eight dele- 
gates from the University of Minnesota 
to attend the Food Conservation Con- 
ference, and to spend two months ac- 
complishing a preliminary survey of the 
food fish to be found in Hawaiian waters, 
preparatory to a larger appropriation 
for a Pacific-wide survey. At present 
the life history of not a single species of 
fish in the Pacific is known. 

Entomology has played and is play- 
ing a most important part in the con- 





servation of food in the Pacific area. 
Without the aid of the entomologist and 
the plant pathologist—as has been 
shown earlier—it is safe to say that 
Hawaii would raise neither sugar nor 
pineapples, whereas, thanks to these 
groups of scientists, the islands harvest 
upward of a hundred million dollars’ 
worth of sugar annually and over thirty 
million dollars’ worth of pineapples. It 
is in the belief that kindred results may 
be attained almost anywhere through- 
out the Pacific area that this year’s 
Conference is called. 

In Java, through a century of scien- 
tific study and application of methods, 
a population of six million starving 
Javanese has grown to thirty-six million 
well-fed islanders, with a shortage of labor 
in its cane and rice fields. China, under 
scientific cultivation, her lands _ refor- 
ested and waste areas reclaimed, would 
—it is believed—be made able to feed 
the whole world, and it is a hungry 
world that becomes a fighting world! 

Some of those who have studied con- 
ditions in China state that the great 
wall was built to keep the drifting sands 
of the north from overwhelming the 
south, but in this it is a failure. Vast 
areas are being encroached upon at the 
rate of a mile a year. It is predicted 
that unless forestation is used as a 
defense, the desert of Sahara in Africa 
may be duplicated in China. 


What the Student Must Know 


KNOWLEDGE of topography is needed 
by the student of crop distribu- 
tion; this, together with climatology, 
tells him what may be grown in given 
areas. Also, hydrography, or knowledge 
of depths of the sea, informs us of the 
shallow banks where fish may feed and 
where fishermen may hope for great 
catches. 
Transportation and distribution of 
food products in the Pacific area is 4 
serious problem. In China men starve 
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to death fifty miles from wav- 
ing fields, where grain rots 
because there is no means of 
transportation. The Pan- 
Pacific Association of China 
has created a National Good 
Roads Movement to bind 
China together. This is needed 
everywhere in Asia. 

Siam, the most progressive 
of Asia’s mainland countries, 
has built a wonderful system 
of railways. Bangkok is now 
connected with Singapore by 
rail, and a railway is being 
built from this capital to the 
Indo-Chinese border, tempt- 
ing the French to build from 
Saigon westward to bring Sai- 
gon in rail connection with 
Bangkok, Penang and Singa- 
pore. This would make Saigon 
the inevitable Asiatic terminus 
of the trans-Pacific steamship 
lines. 

One important result of 
the work of the Pan-Pacific 
Union has been a wonderful 
awakening of scientific inter- 
est in the problems of the 
Pacific among the scientists of the 
Pacific. 

The King of Siam sent his personal 
representative, Phya Medha Debodi, 
asa delegate to the Pan-Pacific Com- 
mercial Conference, and has since made 
him by Imperial decree liaison officer be- 
tween Siam and the Pan-Pacific Union. 
His Majesty, Rama VI, is an Honorary 
President of the Union, and one of its 
personal financial supporters. Indo- 
China sent M. L. Charles, since acting 
Governor, as its delegate to the Com- 
mercial Conference, and is sending 
several delegates to the Food Conserva- 
tion gathering. 

The Science Society of China is send- 
ing its first delegation to an inter- 
national scientific Conference to take 
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part in the food conservation dis- 
cussion. The President, Dr. H. C. Zen, 
and the organizer of the Society, Mr. 
C. Ping, the leading fishery authority 
among the Chinese, will both attend the 
Conference, as well as a number of other 
distinguished Chinese scientists, among 
whom are: Dr. C. F..Wu, the entomolo- 
gist of Soochow University; Dr. P. W. 
Kuo, President of the National South- 
eastern University, Nanking, and its 
dean, Dr. P. W. Tsou; Dr. Wu Lien Teh, 
Chief of the Manchuria Plague Service; 
Dr. Lin Dao Yang, of the Chinese 
Forestry Board; Dr. F. L. Light, of Amoy 
University; Dr. C. O. Levine and Dr. 
Cheung Chenk Kwan of Canton Chris- 
tian College; Dr. A. P. Chen, of the 
Central Hospital, Peking, and others. 





Help From China 


OUR years ago, when escorting a 
FE party of American congressmen 
through China as the guests of the Pan- 
Pacific Union, its director discovered the 
buildings in Nanking of the then new 
Chinese Science Society. He returned 
four years later to confer with this or- 
ganization in the making up of a list of 
a dozen Chinese scientists, one authority 
on each subject of the agenda, who 
would attend the Food Conservation 
Conference. He learned from Mr. Ping 
how he had organized the nucleus of this 
society at Cornell, Dr. L. O. Howard 
aiding him, then taking it with him to 
Harvard University and finally bringing 
it to Nanking, securing a gift of build- 
ings from the government and five 
hundred members from among the 
Chinese scientists themselves. These 
ten-dollar-a-year members also con- 
tributed a library of ten thousand 
volumes. Mr. Ping spends his summers, 
at his own expense, seeking specimens 
of fish along the coast of China; these 
he sends to the museums of the world to 
be identified, keeping duplicate speci- 
mens for the museum of the China 
Science Society in Nanking. 

The Filipinos are also being inspired 
by the Pan-Pacific Union to form their 
own national science society. There are 
enough scientists in the Philippines of 
native birth to send at least one able 
representative to each of the twelve 
sections of the coming Conference. The 
chiefs of the Filipino Independence 
Fund wisely hold that there can be no 
better demonstration of the growing 
fitness of the Filipinos for self-govern- 
ment than to send at the expense of this 
fund Filipino scientists to an Inter- 
national Conference to take their place 
as equals among the scientists of the 
world. In this Governor-General Leon- 


ard Wood, who is preparing a paper for 
the Conference, quite agrees. 
The Japanese government expects to 
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send its quota of delegates from Japan 
proper, as well as from Korea and from 
Formosa, for in each of these countries 
there are Pan-Pacific Clubs related to 
the parent club which meets in Tokyoat 
luncheon each Friday noon, attended by 
ministers and ambassadors from Pacific 
lands and usually presided over by 
Prince Tokugawa, an honorary president 
of the Union, and second man of the 
Empire of Japan, President for thirty 
years of the Imperial Diet. 

It was to one of the Pan-Pacific 
lunches at Tokyo that the Hon. Walter 
Marks, the first M.P. from Australia to 
visit Japan, brought a message from his 
people. At the same time the new 
Premier of Australia, Mr. Bruce, an 
honorary president of the Union, in 
addressing one of the bodies in Mel- 
bourne, advocated the organization of a 
Pan-Pacific League of Nations. 


Plans for the Conference 


tT must be remembered that the Pa- 
| cific littoral is made up of Republics, 
Empires and Colonies. How these can 
work together for the codification of 
laws in the Pacific area may be sug- 
gested at the coming Conference, when 
Sir Joseph Carruthers, member of the 
Privy Council of New South Wales, 
and W. N. Gilles, acting Premier of 
Queensland, have their say as dele- 
gates from Australia. At least one M.P. 
from New Zealand, it is expected, will 
attend—Mr. Thompson, the Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries. Two American 
congressmen are expected. Such men 
as the late President Harding, Franklin 
K. Lane, former Secretary of the In- 
terior, and Henry Cabot Lodge, agreed 
that while the world League might not be 
possible at this time, a League of Nations 
in the Pacific was quite possible, as 
there had been nothing but traditions 
of peace in the Pacific. 

The Pan-Pacific Union has rather led 
the way toward a Pan-Pacific League of 
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peoples and races rather than of govern- 
ments. The Pacific area must feed the 
world; and a well-fed world is apt to be 
a peaceful world, while a hungry world 
will fight. That is the great world 
problem that must be with us from now 
on; in its solution the Pacific nations 
can be of service, for there is growing up 
a real patriotism of the Pacific. 

When, as a Senator-elect, Warren G. 
Harding was a guest of the Pan-Pacific 
Union in Hawaii, he imbibed the spirit 
of brotherhood among the races about 
the greatest of oceans. Had he lived to 
be re-elected, he planned to set aside 
the summer of 1925 to spend again in 
Hawaii, with the understanding that at 
that time the Pan-Pacific Union, of 
which he was Honorary President, 
would call an informal: Conference of 
Presidents and Premiers of Pacific 
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lands to meet and become acquainted, 
there at the ocean’s crossroads, Amer- 
ica’s outpost in the Pacific. Mr. 
Harding’s idea has not been given up. It 
may be realized next summer, for the 
honorary heads of the Union, the 
Presidents and Premiers of Pacific 
lands, express a willingness to carry out 
his program. 

It has always been the President of the 
United States who has given the key- 
note message to the group of men from 
all Pacific lands gathered together at 
these international Pan-Pacific Confer- 
ences. The other leaders, however, are 
preparing to play their part; and every 
country of the Pacific will have its con- 
tribution to present in helping to solve 
the great problem before this most neces- 
sary of all conferences of peaceful people, 
on the world food supply of the future. 








The ‘‘Grandmother of the Revo. 
lution’ in Exile at Eighty 


By C. M. Oberoutcheff 


“Babushka” Breshkovskaya, the Best-Known in America of the Leaders in the 
Fight for. Russian Freedom, Forced to Flee from the Bolshevist 
Tyranny, Works for the Children of Carpatho-Russia 


N the rocky valleys of the Carpa- 

thians, amid those surroundings of 
marvelous natural beauty, there now 
lives and works a certain old woman 
who has just completed her eightieth 
year—a Russian woman whose heart 
burns with love of her kind, who has de- 
voted her entire life to the welfare of the 
Russian people,. yet who in her declining 
years is forced to live far from her 
mother-land and far from her beloved 
Russian peasants. But even now she 
still gives the remnants of her strength 
to the sevice of another people, a kindred 
folk near and dear to us Russians—the 
Carpatho-Russ. 

She has gathered together the means, 
by interesting American friends, to es- 
tablish schools for the children of the 
Carpatho-Russian peasants. And she 
has organized, in the remote fastnesses 
of the Carpathian mountains, a school 
with dormitories for girls and for boys, 
and there she labors, steadfastly and un- 
interruptedly, to make these Carpatho- 
Russian youngsters, studying in her 
classes, into teachers for the people in 
order that the Carpatho-Russians may 
be able to carry on their own further 
education. In this work she has shown 
once more her great love of mankind 
and that astonishing energy which she 
has always been able to summon. 

There is a long story to tell, how she 
came among the Carpatho-Russians and 
began her cultural work for them. 

Soon after she was forced to leave her 
mother-land, in consequence of disagree- 
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ments with the Bolsheviks, she came to 
America with the aim of raising funds 
for the care and teaching of Russian 
children, left in masses as orphans after 
the World War and the civil struggle in 
Russia. Having assured herself of sup- 
port, she decided to return to Russia 
and there to begin a great cultural en- 
terprise—the instruction and training 
of these waifs of the Russian people, so 
badly in need of sound education. But 
she could not realize her dream of work- 
ing again for the benefit of her people 
there in her distant mother-land, grown 
dearer because laid waste by civil war 
and because only little attention was 
being given to constructive cultural 
efforts. 

In the year 1919 Breshkovskaya was 
not far from the frontiers of her home- 
land. That was at the outbreak of the 
fighting in southern Russia between the 
forces of Denikin and Lenin. And 
neither the one nor the other would 
admit her to the territory of Russia fer 
her endeavors in behalf of Russian 
children. 

Then she found herself face to face 
with the question, what to do. She 
decided it swiftly and practically. She 
went to this kindred people of Car- 
patho-Russia, and there in the valleys 
among the peaks of their splendid moun- 
tains she found a way to carry on her 
work of enlightenment and to express 
the full force of her active love toward 
her fellow men and women. 

She cannot return to her homeland, 
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IN EXILE AT EIGHTY 








“BABUSHKA” BRESHKOVSKAYA 
The “Grandmother of the Revolution” 


although the civil war is over and it 
might seem to be possible to turn to the 
building of the structure of a new life 
and to give an opportunity of working 
for the welfare of the Russian people to 
every one of its sons and daughte1s who 
truly love it. Why does this woman so 
full of benevolence toward her country 


and her people find herself unable to 
return home, and why did she have to 
leave the territory of her mother-land 
where she had given all her life to the 
service of the people? I should like to 
answer that question briefly before I 
sketch the personality of this most re- 
markable woman, who by right bears 
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the title of “Grandmother of the Rus- 
sian Revolution”—or as we call her 
affectionately in Russian “ Babushka.”’ 

For many years the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement was waged under the 
banner of the struggle with Tzarist 
despotism, in the name of a people’s 
government. Even in those years there 
were differences among the revolution- 
aries,—to be sure, not so much as to 
aims as regarding methods of action; 
but these differences did not prevent 
them from working all together in a 
friendly spirit for the achievement of 
their one primary purpose,—the over- 
throw of despotism, in the interest of the 
people, under the knout of Tzarism, 
suppressed and subjected to the inter- 
ests of the ruling group. 


The Russian Revolution 


INALLY in the year 1917 the govern- 

F ment of the Tzar was overturned and 
the people themselves, in the person of 
their representatives, were called to 
power for the re-building of the national 
life on a new basis of liberty, equality 
and brotherhood. 

But then there developed disagree- 
ments between the men and women who 
had worked together in the revolution- 
ary struggle. One group, the Bolshe- 
viki, strove to seize power and then, pay- 
ing no attention to the general condition 
of the country or to the mood of the 
masses, to introduce Communism by 
force, contrary to what was economi- 
cally possible and to the fact that the 
population was not prepared for so rad- 
ical a change in the conditions of life. 
Another group, representing the major- 
ity of the old revolutionary leaders in the 
fight for the freedom of the people, stood 
for the necessity of altering the condi- 
tions of the life of the people in accord 
with the will and desires of the people 
themselves, by means of a broad, inde- 
pendent and unhampered expression of 
the wishes of the people through a 





democratically established government, 

This latter group was called to rule as 
a result of the revolution of March, 1917, 
and endeavored to realize its ideals of g 
new order on the basis of absolute lib- 
erty, broadminded tolerance, and trust 
in the creative capacity of the people, 
which it was believed would reveal itself 
as soon as real freedom and democracy 
were instituted in place of the oppres- 
sion and violence of Tzarism. But they 
were unable to turn into actuality the 
vision for the sake of which they had en- 
dured so many sacrifices and faced strug- 
gle and suffering. 

The influence of the old regime made 
itself felt. This influence was shown in 
two ways. In the first place, the indi- 
viduals who came into power had been 
accustomed through all their lives to 
conflict with the government; and there- 
fore only a few of them were able to 
adopt the administrative point of view 
and to see the necessity of immediate 
constructive work. The majority con- 
tinued their former activities in opposi- 
tion and constantly stirrred up the meet- 
ings of the Councils of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies with attacks on the 
Provisional Government. This of 
course weakened its authority in the 
minds of the masses of the people. Sec- 
ond, the masses themselves, accustomed 
for centuries to work under the threat 
of the club and deprived of even the 
most elementary education, at once 
misunderstood the new liberty which 
had been achieved, interpreting it only 
in the sense of the liberty of each man 
for himself and the use of it even to the 
hurt of the interests of his neighbor. 


Bolshevik Agitation 


§ pow crude view, evolved among the 
masses, the Bolsheviki utilized forthe 
purposes of their own agitation in favor 
of an overthrow of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, which stood for the necessity 
of carrying through the war in common 
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with the Allies, in the interest of 
democracy and not for the advantage of 
the war-making groups. 

The Bolsheviki began to put forward 
all sorts of promises. First of all they 
went into the arena with the slogan of 
“Peace” and by this means they de- 
ceived the people, who had been worn 
out by the war—especially the soldiers. 
After that came the transfer of the fac- 
tories to the workers and the seizure of 
the land by the peasants, without 
waiting for the calling of a constitutional 
convention, legally appointed to dispose 
of Russian soil. 

By means of these and many similar 
promises they confused the hearts and 
minds of the people; and with the aid of 
their supporters and the advantage of 
the passive assent of the masses, they 
seized power and ousted the Provisional 
Government in November of the year 
1917. For it they substituted a gov- 
ernment by a group of individuals who 
may have been sincere and fanatically 
devoted to their ideals but who through- 
out their whole lives and revolutionary 
activity had insisted that power should 
be taken over by a faction and that then 
a new form of life, Communism, should 
be imposed on the nation even contrary 
to its will. Thus began the battle. 


Babushka Leaves Russia 


Do not propose here to follow through 

the various phases and episodes of 
this struggle, nor to discuss who was right 
or who was to blame. I have spoken of 
this event in the Russian revolution, the 
seizure of power by the Bolsheviks, only 
in order to show that such action and such 
a government were antagonistic not only 
to the convictions but to the whole life 
activity of Ekaterina Constantinovna 
Breshkovskaya. She, like other leaders 
of the second revolutionary group, had 
to leave temporarily her native land and 
her people, to serve whom had been the 
dream of her whole life. 
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She always strove for the ideal of 
giving the people full freedom, so that 
they might be able to express their own 
will, with a legally chosen democratic 
government to make it effective. For 
such a person there was no longer any 
place in Russia, and so she, a true old 
revolutionary, was compelled to pass her 
latter years in strange lands and give 
her energy and all the affection of her 
warm heart to the service of a people 
who, though kindred, are not her own. 


Babushka’s History 


HE name of “Babushka” Bresh- 
kovskayaisone of themost popularof 
those among Russian women revolution- 
aries. She is known not only to the 
Russian intellectuals but to the whole 
Russian people, among whom, even in 
the lowest circles she always carried on 
her propaganda and agitation and main- 
tained her revolutionary activity— 
when she was not “sitting in prison,” 
as the Russian phrase puts it. 
Ekaterina Constantinovna Bresh- 
kovskaya was born in 1844, of a family 
of the old nobility of the Russian court. 
And though in her reminiscences we 
read that the relations with the serfs of 
the household of her parents were 
always good and humane, nevertheless 
from the very earliest years of her child- 
hood she was struck by the difference 
between the situations and lives of the 
two groups of people—the estate own- 
ers and the peasant serfs. Her sympa- 
thies always turned toward the peas- 
ants. At the time of the emancipation 
of the serfs, in the year 1861, she was 
already a seventeen year old girl, and 
she witnessed the hardships of the peo- 
ple following the emancipation. She 
saw the treatment of the peasants, who 
were left dissatisfied by liberation with- 
out land, and this sank deeply into the 
mind and spirit of the girl in the im- 
pressionable years of her youth. Being 
still a girl, but wishing to help the peo- 
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ple who so badly needed enlightenment, 
she opened a school in her village. 
There she and her friends took up the 
usual sort of educational work, but such 
activities were impossible in that pe- 
riod. The all-seeing eye of the govern- 
ment followed every person trying to 
establish closer relations of friendship 
with the people; and they were all called 
to account. 


The Decisive Moment 


RESHKOVSKAYA became more and 
B more imbued with a sense of the call 
to give her whole self to the cause of the 
people. The decisive moment came in 
the year 1871 at the time of the Nechaiev 
conspiracy trial, which caused a great 
sensation and attracted the interest and 
attention of every sensitive young per- 
son,—and among them Breshkovskaya. 
At that time she was married and had 
one child. Her husband was an estate 
owner of liberal tendencies, who took 
part with her in her attempts to educate 
the people. 

The Nechaiev trial showed to Bresh- 
kovskaya that it was inevitable for her 
to take the way of the revolutionary 
struggle, toward which she had already 
been inclined both by her fellow-feeling 
with the people and sympathy in their 
sufferings and her consciousness of the 
necessity of aiding in the effort for lib- 
eration from the oppression of Tzarism. 
She decided to become definitely a 1evo- 
lutionary and to enter the ranks of the 
active fighters for the welfare of the 
people. 

“T was then twenty-six years old,” 
writes Babushka in her reminiscences. 
“My husband, as I did, had before him 
his whole life, and consequently I felt 
that I must speak frankly. I asked him 


whether he was prepared for exile and 
for death in the cause of freedom. He 
answeied that le was not, and I left 
him.” 

So, sacrificing her own happiness, and 
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giving up both her husband and her 
small son, she dedicated herself irreyo. 
cably to the revolutionary cause. And 
from that time, throughout her whole 
life, she lived entirely in the revolution. 
ary struggle. 

Leaving her family, she went to Kiey, 
where she became a member of the most 
active revolutionary circle. She dressed 
like a peasant and she started out into 
the villages, going on foot, living among 
peasants, educating them and agitating 
against the Tzarist government. Thus 
portions of her. reminiscences are 
especially interesting where she speaks, 
though briefly, of this period of her 
activity. So long as her talk was of the 
estate-owners and the oppression of the 
peasants and their heavy lot, they 
listened to her and her words sank 
deep into their hearts. But it was more 
difficult to speak of the Tzar or against 
him. The peasants believed profoundly 
at that time that the Tzar was con the 
side of the peasants, and that the trouble 
was only that the estate-owners would 
not allow him to do all the good things 
for the people that he, as their “Little 
Father,”’ would wish to do. 

For quite a long time she traveled 
from village to village, hiding from the 
eyes of the police and not arousing any 
suspicion. But an accident was the 
cause of her arrest. This happened in 
the year 1874. - 


Babushka’s Wanderings 


N the course of her wanderings she 
had no belongings with her except a 
small bag. In this, among other things, 
was a map of the various regions where 
she had gore from village to village. 
By chance a young girl happened to open 
the bag, and finding this map became 
interested and showed it to an official. 
He at once came to the house where she 
was staying, demanded to see her be- 
longings, and in the bag found a whole 
series of revolutionary proclamations. 
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The official, not yet realizing the situ- 
ation, began to read them aloud and 
the crowd of peasants surrounding him 
listened and exclaimed approvingly, 
“Yes, yes, that’s right,” when he read 
about the hard lot of the peasants as it 
was decribed in the proclamations. He 
went on reading so long that, as 
Breshkovskaya says, the peasants al- 
most had a chance to learn the text of 
the proclamations by heart. Then there 
came another official and they called an 
investigator, and finally arrested her, 
put her first in the local district jail and 
later transferred her to the prison in 
Kiev. Finally she was taken to St. 
Petersburg, to what was known as the 
House of Temporary Detention. 

Her reception in the House of Tempo- 
rary Detention was interesting. The 
first day after she arrived, the women’s 
inspectress said to her that she was in- 
vited to become a member of the prison 
club. She of course expressed her eager- 
ness to visit it. But when she pre- 
pared to leave her cell, they would not 
let her out. Then the _ inspectress 
showed her the means of communi- 
cation, through the plumbing pipes run- 
ning around the prison, and told her 
that the members talked with one an- 
other through these pipes. This, in the 
prison phrase, was called “joining the 
club.” So she at once found herself in 
communication with revolutionary com- 
rades who had been confined in prison 
before her. 

“Of course there was no limit to my 
joy and pleasure,” declares Bresh- 
kovskaya, describing this episode. 


Prison Conditions 


HE was one of the accused in trial No. 
193. The accused were kept for four 
years in separate cells and many of them 
during that time lost their reason or 
died. Only those of the most indomita- 
ble spirit and the soundest health were 
able to endure the imprisonment, and 
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were finally tried by a special session 
of the Senate, in which the older Sena- 
tors of the Tzarist regime acted as 
judges. 

She did not wish to give any testi- 
mony or, like the others, to take part in 
the trial in any way; and in court in the 
year 1878, she declared: “I have the 
honor to belong to the Socialist Revo- 
lutior ary Party of Russia and therefore 
do not recognize the authority over me 
of a court of Tzarist Senators.” 

They condemned her to five years at 
hard labor, to be followed by perma- 
nent exile. 

The road through Siberia to distant 
Kara, where she was to serve her period 
of hard labor, was a difficult one. But 
her good health and buoyant spirits 
made it possible for her to overcome all 
hardships, and finally she found herself 
in exile in the remote town of Barguzin. 


Babushka’s Escape 
_ strong call of life, her absolute 


uselessness where she was, and her 
yearning to enter again the ranks of the 
active fighters for the freedom of the 
people made her desire constantly to 
get away. So in the year 1881, to- 
gether with some of her companions in 
exile, she decided to make a bold attempt 
to escape through the waste swamps 
toward the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
The attempt failed. She was arrested 
and again tried. Once more they con- 
demned her to five years at hard labor 
and forty blows of the lash. It is true 
that the latter part of the judgment was 
not carried out because the authorities 
feared the possible political conse- 
quences. 

She was again taken to Kara to serve 
out her time at hard labor. She recalls 
the moment with interest and affection- 
ate pleasure. She was glad, on the 


occasion of this second arrival in Kara, 
to meet there a whole group of women 
revolutionaries. 


And she entered the 
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circle of those prisoners at hard labor 
joyfully and with a heart at peace. 

Here, with the rest, she took an active 
part in a struggle for the rights of 
prisoners. Her period at hard labor 
was ended in the year 1885, and she was 
then transferred to the exile colony at 
Selenginsk (on the river Selenga run- 
ning north from Mongolia into lake 
Biakal in Central Siberia). 

She passed through a long term of 
exile in Selenginsk, still recalled with 
particular pain as an experience of an 
especial hardship. For there, through 
eight whole years, she was forced to live 
without any occupation whatsoever, a 
thing especially trying for her to bear 
with her active nature. In places her 
reminiscences of Selenginsk reveal 
touches of hopelessness and despair. 


Return to Russia 


uT in the year 1896 she succeeded in 
B securing permission to return to 
European Russia, and after a short inter- 
val of rest she again plunged into revolu- 
tionary activity. She had lost all her re- 
volutionary connections, but her desire to 
do something and her sincere belief in 
the necessity of continuing the revolu- 
tionary struggle soon brought her again 
into the advance ranks of the revolution- 
ary fighters. Once more in the villages 
among peasant men and women, dressed 
in simple peasant clothes she went about 
carrying on her work in the most simple 
language of the people, inspired through 
and through with their support. In the 
year 1903, she went abroad. In Switzer- 
land her fervent appeals directed to the 
young students there accomplished their 
aim, and the students began gradually 
to return to Russia for revolutionary 
agitation. 

In the year 1905 she went to America, 
for the special purpose of acquainting 
Americans with the aims of the Russian 
revolutionary movement and of col- 
lecting funds for the parties of social 





revolutionaries to which she belonged, 
She succeeded in interesting a good 
many Americans, in gathering together 
a considerable amount of money and 
establishing cordial and friendly per- 
sonal relations among American men 
and women. One result was the orgapi- 
zation of the ‘‘ American Friends of Rus- 
sian Freedom.” These associations were 
so firmly formed, that her American 
friends interested themselves actively in 
her cause when she was again arrested 
and aided her throughout the whole 
period of time in which she was in exile, 


She was in America only a short time. 
That was in the year 1905 when the tide 
of revolutionary feeling was rising high 
and hope was felt for the success of a 
revolution. 

“Hearing the alarm for the beginning 
of the fight of 1905,” writes Babushka 
in her reminiscences, “I again crossed 
the border, returning to my mother- 
land. This time I crossed it on foot in 
the company of two comrades who were 
carrying contraband—one an intellee- 
tual and one a peasant; with us was also 
a comrade carrying a supply of dy- 
namite.” 

So she returned to Russia and again 
plunged into the active revolutionary 
struggle. Once more, as formerly, she 
disguised herself as a peasant woman 
and went from village to village arous- 
ing the people. Then she worked along 
the Volga for almost two years and 
finally was arrested again in Samara in 
the year 1907. 


For a little more than two years she 
was kept in confinement in the fortress 
of Petropavlovsk in St. Petersburg. 
At that time her American friends were 
especially active in her behalf and 
offered to put up bail for her so that she 
might have her freedom until her trial. 
It was all in vain; the authorities held 
her for two and a half years, then 
condemned her and once more sent her 
into exile. 














Exile to Siberia 


HE place chosen was distant Kirensk 
Ti the northern part of Siberia. There 
she lived in solitude. It is true that 
when the exiles in surrounding villages 
learned of the arrival of “‘ Babushka”’ 
in Kirensk, they were able to visit her, 
and “ Babushka” also gave much tender 
care and attention to these outcast and 
destitute people. In this work her 
American friends aided her, showing 
such touching concern in their relation 
to her that it softened and ameliorated 
the pain of this second period of exile 
in the most remote parts of Siberia. 

But despite this aid, her life in exile 
was terribly hard, due to her longing 
for revolutionary activity and to her 
consequent desire to escape. So, de- 
spite her age of nearly sixty years, sbe 
again braved the adventure of trying to 
get away from Kirensk. She traveled in 
the direction of Irkutsk and was just 
two hours’ journey from her goal when 
they caught her, again tried her, and 
sent her to Yakutsk. Here she passed 
the last years before the revolution. 


On the 4th of March, 1917, word came 
to Yakutsk that she was free to return 
to Russia. But she did not try to hurry 
immediately to the capital. She trav- 
eled slowly, always taking opportunity 
to talk with the people who lived along 
the route, and established friendly un- 
derstanding with them throughout the 
whole course of the great Siberian road. 
Finally she arrived in Petrograd. Here 
she gave herself up entirely to work, de- 
voting her main attention to the prob- 
lem of popular education. She acted on 
the belief that, once freedom had been 
won, it was necessary to use it in such a 
way as not to harm the interests of any- 
body, and that for this purpose it was 
necessary to spread as widely as pos- 
sible the education which up to then the 
Russian people had always lacked. 
Toward this enterprise an American, 
Colonel William Boyce Thompson, gave 
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her a fund of $1,000,000. But she was 
not to carry on this work very long, or 
finally to live the life of a free citizen. 
Events rushed along in their rapid 
course; the Bolsheviki seized power, and 
“Grandmother Breshkovskaya,”’ to- 
gether with many other revolutionaries 
who had devoted their lives to the ideal 
of freedom and the welfare of the people, 
were forced to leave Russia and live in 
exile abroad. 

For some time she was in America, 
where she told the truth about the Rus- 
sian situation and tried to gather funds 
for the support and education of chil- 
dren in Russia. But as I have related, 
she was unable to return to Russia, since 
neither Lenin nor Denikin were willing 
to admit her, and so she remained be- 
yond the frontier, an emigree. Still she 
did not desert the cause of the common 
people to which she had given her heart. 
Settling in Czecho-Slovakia, she soon 
turned to her present work of educating 
the youth of Carpatho-Russia. 

Notwithstanding the time and energy 
which she gives to this enterprise, she 
has never ceased to talk and write on 
Russia. Articles and appeals written by 
her during these recent years have been 
circulated in many languages. And 
through them is heard the one note of 
her summons to truth and justice and to 
their realization in life, for the sake of 
which she has suffered so many years of 
punishment from the supporters of the 
forces of despotism—whatever name 
they bear. 

In a short article it is impossible to 
depict all the qualities and the spirit of 
this remarkable and truly great woman. 
It is impossible to tell the whole story of 
her activities and of the immense influ- 
ence she has always had on people 
around her—even on those who may 
simply have met her—of her tenderness 
and comprehension, traits which she has 
kept up to the present time. And this 
year she was eighty years old. 

THE END 











A Miracle of Jizo 





By Marion Fleisher 


A Tale of the God Who Is the Protector of Children in Japan 


HE sun was getting low, lights were 

coming up in all the little shops 
along the small, narrow streets; people 
brushed by me, hastily returning home 
after the day’s work. “Foreigner” in a 
section of Tokio where I was unlikely to 
meet others, I passed unnoticed, with a 
certain sense of aloofness—and of thrill 
too at the busy stir all about me. 

Right in the midst of the stream of 
passers-by a touching scene arrested my 
attention. Two little girls, in inexpen- 
sive, somber-looking kimonos, their bare 
feet shifting in the wooden clogs, stood 
clapping their hands in prayer, their 
eyes fervently riveted on the image of a 
Jizo, carved out of new stone. Several 
lit candles were burning, tall flower 
vases were filled with blossoming sprays, 
bibs, worn bonnets and bedraggled baby 
kimonos smothered and _ surrounded 
Jizo; stones were piled up in little 
mounds at his feet. 

Jizo’s stone image with its benignant 
countenance is found more frequently 
represented in Japan than that of any 
other god. Although of Buddhist de- 
cent, Jizo is Japanese; he is the creation 
of idealist feminine Japan. He was 
conceived as a deity by the mothers of 
little children and they have endowed 
him with qualities which have made him 
the most lovable and the most human 
of all Buddhistic divinities. Jizo has the 
wisdom of Buddha, but he has exchanged 
the privilege which was his of attaining 
Nirvana for the joy of becoming Japanese 
children’s divine playmate and protector. 

“‘Sai-no Kawara,” or “ Dry Bed of the 
River of Souls,” is where all children 
go after death. It is there that they 
gather piles of small stones and play 
with Jizo. Once in a while great devils 





disturb the little ones at play but they 
run to Jizo, who hides them in the long 
sleeves of his flowing robes and scares 
the devils away with the noisy jingle of 
the metal rings on his sacred pilgrim’s 
staff. Mothers bring their ailing babies’ 


‘toys and clothes in offering to Jizo, that 


he may be most graciously disposed and 
answer their prayers for their children’s 
welfare. 

The two little girls’ evident faith as 
they worshipped at the recently erected 
shrine, crowds hustling by, traditions 
forever back told in Jizo’s carven face, 
the brand-new air of his simple wooden 
shelter, all blended in the picture of 
life’s contrasts. 

There was a tea-house on the corner 
of the street facing the image. I stopped 
in there and as I sat sipping tea I told 
the tea-house owner’s wife my surprise 
at the newness of the shrine which 
sheltered the timelessly old god of little 
children. Eagerly she related its story 
to me, unfolding it dramatically with 
delight. 

“A small trader in celluloid toys and 
toilet articles who lived with his wife in 
that very district had been obliged to 
adopt an orphan niece some two or three 
years ago. They were poor people, his 
business did not thrive and he and his 
wife vented their ill-feelings on their 
little adopted daughter, O-Hatsu, who 
was about ten years old. Although their 
neighbors pitied the child and often 
wished they could bring some happiness 
into her life, they did not dare, for they 
feared their interference would only in- 
crease the couple’s resentment against 
her. Last summer, sometime during the 
month of August, little O-Hatsu having 
been once again unjustly punished, she 
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Little O-Hatsu’s friends at the funeral rites held in 
her memory 


wandered through the streets weeping 
bitterly. Dark overtook her and she 
lost herself in the confusion of the eve- 
ning bustle in the narrow thoroughfares. 
A policeman found her and kept her with 
him until she had sufficiently recovered 
from her fright to tell him her tale of 
woe between sobs. The policeman took 
her back to her step-parents and re- 
proached them severely for their cruel 
treatment of little O-Hatsu, telling 
them that if he ever heard any fresh 
complaints from O-Hatsu at their hands, 
she would be taken away from them and 
a better home would be found for her. 

“The couple would have been de- 
lighted to be rid of O-Hatsu, but they 
were furious at the humiliation which 
the policeman’s threats had brought on 
them. When left alone with the child 
that night, they turned on her, the cul- 
prit of their disgrace. They beat O-Hat- 
su, and fearful lest her cries arouse the 
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neighbors, they gagged her. 
Suddenly O-Hatsu lay quite 
still and limp. Terrified they 
tried to bring her to, but 
their efforts were in vain, 
for she was dead. Their first 
thought was of the police. 
How to get rid of her body? 
They hid her in an old coal 
sack, and creeping softly out 
of the house with their load, 
they threw the bag whichheld 
O-Hatsu’s frail body into the 
canal. 

“Early the next morning 
a coolie at work on a sam- 
pan on the canal saw this 
large bundle floating towards 
him. He immediately car- 
ried it to the police station, 
where O-Hatsu was identified 
as the weeping child of the 
previous day and the cellu- 
loid trader and his wife were 
arrested. The police subse- 
quently traced the whole 
story of O-Hatsu’s death and 
although the verdict against her parents 
has not been passed yet, they are in 
prison.” 

The old tea-house woman smiled as 
she ended her story. She had told it all 
in a high, thin, even tone—her voice as 
changeless and unemotional as the 
chanting of the little kettle over its 
charcoal bed. Not unfrequently in 
Japan one hears a girl or a woman utter 
something touching, cruel or terrible in 
just such a steady level tone, but never 
anything indifferent. I knew it meant 
that the old woman was keeping her 
feelings in control and that when I would 
leave her she would cease to smile, and 
perchance would minglé her tears with 
those of the two little girls praying yon- 
der across the way. 

Just such garrulous old women, squat- 
ting amidst piles of oranges and exotic, 
grubby-looking sweets, ever ready to 
impart gossip and recount ghost stories, 
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seem to typify Japan’s way- 
side “chaya” (tea-house) 
landladies. She told me of 
little O-Hatsu’s funeral. All 
the children of the neighbor- 
hood had taken part in the 
procession which followed the 
little white wooden coffin. 
After the kindling of incense 
rods, the ceremony proper 
had begun with a Buddhist 
hymn, chanted to the accom- 
paniment of a large drum. 
Then each child had come 
forward, sprinkled sacred 
water over the coffin and 
presented food-offerings of 
all sorts and kinds while 
magical verses were recited. 

The public trial of O-Hat- 
su’s foster parents attracted 
crowds, newspapers all pub- 
lished the story with detailed 
amplifications, and the whole 
episode was produced in mo- 
tion pictures. It was called 
“Q-Hatsu’s Tragedy” and the film met 
with such success that the Asakusa 
Moving-Picture Company, which 
screened it, were obliged to put it on for 
a second period after its first run. 

Material, progressive Japan pounced 
upon this little human tragedy, called 
it a “good story” and made money on 
it. Spiritual, sentimental Japan gath- 
ered coppers from O-Hatsu’s modest 
neighbors and her sympathizers all over 
the country and built her soul a haven of 
refuge. 

The old landlady sat nodding her head 
in the direction of the shrine. I bought 
some “‘mochi” (bean and rice cakes) 
from her, and together we stepped across 
the street and placed them on the table 
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Lit candles, food-offerings, toys, baby garments and 
flowers all stand in evidence of O-Hatsu-Jizo’s popularity 


of offerings in front of Jizo’s image. 

Jizo stood smiling, for all Jizos smile 
faintly, a beautiful symbol of the 
Japanese conception of the friend and 
playmate of dead children. 

Every day children come, bringing 
fresh flowers; they pile up stones in 
miniature towers at Jizo’s feet, they 
light thin, long candles in memory of 
O-Hatsu and they fervently wish for her 
happiness in the “Dry Bed of the River 
of Souls.” Custom and deep human 
sympathy take little O-Hatsu’s friends 
right over any stumbling-blocks that 
may strew the path of reason to O-Hatsu- 
Jizo with their prayers in the myste- 
rious twilight. 
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Old Iron 





By Elias Tobenkin 


An American Story 


OR ten—twenty—thirty years, a 

stream of machinery had been pour- 
ing into the country surrounding Lin- 
coln. Every other spring or summer saw 
anew plow, mower or reaper go into the 
field while the old one was left standing 
in the implement shed against an emer- 
gency. But no emergency arose. Each 
new machine was better than the pre- 
ceding. The old plows and mowers and 
reapers were left undisturbed while the 
farmer kept on buying the latest models. 
Time passed and the shed became 
crowded. Then, on a day when there 
was no more work in the field, the 
farmer would turn his attention to “the 
place”. From the implement shed the 
old machines were hauled out, given a 
final inspection and removed to an out- 
of-the-way corner, in the rear of the 
barn. 

In the kitchens of the farm houses, 
new ranges were being installed. Nice 
and large these ranges were, with hot 
water boilers and spacious ovens. Out 
came the shabby-looking stoves of an 
early date and pattern. But they, too, 
were not at once discarded. They were 
kept about the yard, covered with a 
strip of old carpet. Suppose something 
proved to be the matter with the range? 
Nothing, however, was the matter with 
the range, and after some months the 
stove joined the company of the rusty 
old plows and reapers. 

The windmill came, towering high 
over the well, and the old pump was dis- 
carded. It lay about the yard until.a 
chicken cut its wing against its jagged 
edges, or a child its foot, and then the old 
pump too was consigned to the scrap 
heap back of the barn. 

There these derelict machines and out- 
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of-date implements lay year after year, 
thick with rust. Snow covered them in 
the winter. In the summer grass grew 
high above them. . . 


. . . An oddly thrown together one- 
horse rig drew up in the road alongside 
the farm; a man alighted and in an alien 
accent inquired: “Is there any old iron 
for sale?’’ He was buying old iron. 

A peddler, then, and a new variety; 
one that had nothing to sell, but instead 
was buying old iron. The farmer re- 
garded man and beast curiously. 

Of the two the horse had the patri- 
archal look. It was big, old and bony. 
It was standing on three feet, resting its 
fourth, spavined leg. The horse turned 
its head to one side and then to the 
other, gazing quizzically at the heavy, 
unaccustomed shafts, the ill-fitting har- 
ness and the strange contraption of a 
wagon, with rattling box and broad side- 
boards. The droop of the animal’s lower 
lip betokened a ripe experience, which 
on this occasion at least seemed not un- 
mixed with stoicism against whatever 
other indignities fate might choose to 
heap upon it. . . 

If the man had any dignity, it was 
secreted underneath a shabby exterior. 
He moved about with a jerky quickness 
that was not at all in keeping with his 
full beard and the lines of age and 
thought in his face. His eyes were alert, 
expectant, his every muscle tense and 
vibrant, as if at any moment fortune 
might touch him by the forelock and he 
did not intend to be caught unaware. 

“Old iron,”’ the peddler repeated. He 
was paying cash for old iron, 

The farmer “‘guessed”’ there might be 
some old iron about the place. There 
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were a couple of old mowers back of the 
barn; there was also a binder that was 
of no account, and a disk plow. Did the 
peddler want these? 

“Binder, mowers, disk plow.” The 
peddler was listening open-mouthed. 
His stock of English did not extend to 
these. He was only six months out of 
Russia, and five and a half of these were 
spent in a sweatshop on the East Side 
of New York. He had been in Lincoln 
a week and it was his first day on the 
road. 

“Old iron.”” The man’s voice sounded 
uncertain now, and his eyes darted from 
place to place as if in search of some- 
thing wherewith to make himself under- 
stood, to supplement his meager stock of 
English phrases. 

The farmer, surmising his predica- 
ment, led the way to the barn. Here he 
spread apart the weeds and the rusty, 
old implements became visible. The 
peddler’s face and eyes underwent an 
instantaneous transformation. Yes, that 
was old iron—how much? 

The farmer was staring at the ped- 
dler. The man’s excitement, his en- 
thusiasm over the scrapped machinery, 
was amusing—and uncomfortable. He 
did not at once answer. 

The peddler reiterated: “How much?” 

“Oh, anything.” The farmer dis- 
missed the matter. The stuff was of no 


consequence to him, was merely clutter- . 


ing up the yard. 

“Two dollars?” 

The farmer nodded assent and the 
peddler brought his -rig around. He 
pounded at the joints of the machines 
with a sledge hammer until they came 
apart, and lifted the pieces into the 
wagon. The farmer stood nearby and 
now and then lent a hand. 

When the last scraps of iron had been 
cleared away and the peddler stood mop- 
ping his face and neck the farmer 
glanced at the wagon and suggested: 
“That’s a pretty big load for one horse.” 
Perhaps the peddler did not grasp the 
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farmer’s remark, perhaps he did not 
quite know how to meet it. With a last 
look around to make sure he had left 
behind nothing, the peddler climbed to 
his seat, uttered a hasty good-by and 
pulled the reins. The horse strained 
against the collar and started off. It was 
indeed a heavy load for one horse. 

The farmer followed the rig with his 
eyes until it was in the main road; then 
he turned and walked toward the house 
inanoddhumor. The brief episode with 
the peddler had stirred unwonted 
thoughts in him. What a horse, what 
a wagon! How eager the peddler had 
been about this bit of old iron. . . The 
man plainly was in dire need. . . What 
poor people there were in the world. . . 
His own security and well-being burst 
upon the farmer with a sudden warmth 
and content. . . 


In his seat on the wagon the peddler 
too was in an exultant humor. He let 
the horse plod along undisturbed, at the 
pace the animal chose, while he went on 
thinking and figuring in a foreign tongue. 

Yes, he had all of a ton of iron there 
and it would bring him eight dollars. 
He had paid for it two and there would 
be a dollar in expenses for himself and 
the horse. That would leave him five 
dollars clear. He had earned five dollars 
that day. Five dollars. . . 

A few weeks earlier he would have cal- 
culated his earnings in terms of rubles. 
Five dollars was ten rubles in Russia. 
But he had a different way of figuring 
his earnings now. He was figuring in 
terms of steamship tickets. A steerage 
ticket from Hamburg to New York cost 
thirty dollars. He had earned one-sixth 
of a ticket that day. One-sixth of 4 
steamship ticket. . . 

He figured some more, added, sub- 
tracted, made allowances. There 
was five dollars a day here and a wife and 
five children in Russia. . . With God's 
help his family should be in America in 
two years. . . 
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In two years. With God’s help 
_,. his family .. . And so on and on the 
peddler figured and mused, mused and 


figured. . . 


Stores and factories were closed and 
there were few persons on the streets by 
the time the peddler reached Lincoln. 
Through the raised windows one caught 
a glimpse of families sitting down to 
supper. Here and there the odor of 
fresh corn bread was wafted through the 
air, and man and beast gave an invol- 
untary start. The peddler tugged at the 
reins and the horse strained forward with 
a desperate violence only to relapse into 
the usual trot again a moment later. 
Halfway through the town the peddler 
turned off into a section known as 
Locust Field. 

Locust Field was a marshy stretch on 
the west side of Lincoln running close 
to the railroad tracks. It had a few odds 
and ends of streets with two or three 
dozen houses on them. The streets 
were not paved and there were no side- 
walks except what the tenants them- 
selves chose to lay in order to facilitate 
the approach to their homes on rainy 
days. 

In the small hunched dwellings lived 
street-cleaners, watchmen, railroad- 
workers. There were several boarding 
houses in the district which were noted 
for the amount of drinking done in them. 
Once or twice a year, when arobbery had 
occurred or the railroad company’s ware- 
house had been broken into, the police 
would come down to Locust Field to in- 
terview certain of its residents. 

Every house in the neighborhood had 
a barn and some of these stood vacant. 
One such barn the peddler had rented. 
He drove into the yard, unhitched the 
horse and put it up in the stable. With 
the horse attended to the peddler got on 
the wagon and began to unload it. 

As the chunks of machinery clanked 
against each other a number of children 
came up from the neighboring houses 
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and stood gazing at the bearded figure 
on the wagon. They were joined by 
some older boys and several adults. Of 
the latter one man stepped up close to 
the wagon and entered into a conversa- 
tion with the peddler—that is, the man 
did the talking while the peddler stopped 
in his work now and then to answer 
“Yes” or “No”. 

“From Chicago?” the man queried. 

“From New York,” the peddler an- 
swered, and surveyed the crowd at the 
gate with apprehension. 

“From New York,” the man re- 
peated; ‘‘you came all the way from 
New York?” 

“Yes.” 

The peddler had nv idea who the man 
speaking to him was. For all he knew 
the man might be an official of some 
sort—American officials had a way of 
dressing like plain citizens—and the ped- 
dler wanted him on the good side. He 
wanted everyone on the good side. 

The man, however, was no official. 
He was Michael Brenecke, a character 
well known about Lincoln’s saloons and 
stables. In the stables he worked and 
in the saloons he drank away his earn- 
ings. Prior to his coming to Lincoln 
Brenecke had been employed in a stable 
in Chicago. He never missed an occa- 
sion to display his knowledge of the 
world and of people. 

“Jew?” Brenecke asked. 

“Jew,” the peddler affirmed. 

With that the stable man’s stock of 
questions seemed to have become ex- 
hausted. Brenecke surveyed the pile of 
iron on the ground and retreated back 
to the crowd. 

“There’s money in that,’ he said, 
with a knowing squint to the men and 
to two or three of the older boys. “I 
had a friend in Chicago in the junk busi- 
ness once. Heisarich man now. May- 
be I’ll go into it myself some day 
Maybe I will—yet.” 

Brenecke walked on and the small 
crowd soon dwindled away. The ped- 
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dler, having finished his day’s work, 
started for his boarding place a block 
away, where supper would be warmed 
over for him. . . 


. . . Winter came. In December the 
first big snowstorm swept the country 
and for a week the peddler was unable 
to venture out of the city. He stayed 
in the house and wrote letters. Cousins 
in New York, a _ brother-in-law in 
Boston, an uncle in Baltimore had long 
been waiting to hear from him. 

There was no end of old iron in the 
country, he wrote, and the people were 
kind to the stranger in their midst. . . 
They were selling this old iron to the 
foreigner at his own price. . . Some 
declined to take money for it altogether 
—they gave it away. . . Never yet 
had he been denied a meal at midday, 
or shelter at night. . . 

He had another five days of enforced 
idleness in January, a blizzard this time. 
But it was just as well. The peddler by 
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now had a stack of correspondence to 
answer. Specific questions were asked: 
he answered accordingly. Yes, he af. 
firmed, he was making five dollars a day: 
more at times. The old iron was turn. 
ing to gold. . . And there was room 
for others, for many others. The 
country was vast. . They were to 
let him know in advance when they 
were coming. . . : 

The uncle from Baltimore was the first 
to arrive. He was an old man and brought 
his two grown sons with him. The cous- 
ins and the brother-in-law followed, 

In the next few days the blacksmiths 
in the vicinity of Locust Field were kept 
busy refitting old vehicles. The neigh- 
borhood stables were combed for horses 
that were old enough to be cheap, but 
not too old to work. The demand for 
second-hand harness, too, had reached 
a high-water mark, and empty barns 
had become scarce in Locust Field. . . 

Israel had pitched its tents in Lin- 
coln. .. 
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Where Goes the World? 


An Editorial Outlook 











THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


HE meeting of MacDonald and Herriot and the other 
Allies in July was one more “crisis” in the long series 
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my Va which have followed the War. On the whole it has been 
ba-Seet) an ascending series. Europe is much nearer a settlement 





to-day than it was in 1920. At first there was a tendency 
to talk loudly about undying friendship and ignore—or at least to 
keep the people from knowing about—the real differences of opinion, 
the distrusts and jealousies of the situation. But gradually the 
people have lost faith in fulsome compliments and the realities of the 
situation have become clearer. 

Almost simultaneously the Dawes Report and the rejection of 
conservative political leadership both in France and England gave 
the world an assurance that the progress was real. No one of these 
three events—agreement on the experts’ report, the premiership of 
MacDonald in England and Herriot in France, or all of them to- 
gether, assured a definite settlement. They recorded progress to- 
wards settlement. And no one who was not insanely optimistic 
could have expected more of the London Conference. 

The so-called Dawes Plan—now generally recognized as the fruit 
of Owen D. Young’s brain—is a complicated and long-term affair. 
There is much room for dispute before it is put in operation, there will 
be constant excuse for dispute afterwards. No one could rightly 
think of the London Conference as the end of the road. It was simply 
an incident on the road which offered favorable chance for progress, 
as 1 two leaders, MacDonald and Herriot honestly wanted to get 
together. 

DOMESTIC POLITICS 


=| N fact there would have been much more reason for optimism 
if the British and French Premiers had been Tsars instead 
of leaders in great modern democracies. Our WoRLD is 
founded on faith in popular government, but there is no 
use in blinking our eyes at the fact that the exigencies of 
home politics tremendously increase the difficulty of carrying on 
international relations. 
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Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot could very easily have come to 
an agreement on this matter between themselves but each is bound— 
like Gulliver among the Midgets—to their Parliaments at home. Ip 
fact the chances are at least even that between the time this is written 
and the time the Magazine comes from the press, one or both of them 
will be overthrown. It would be relatively easy to smooth out some 
of the worst wrinkles in the face of our old Mother Earth, if we could 
keep domestic politics out of foreign affairs. We Americans know 
how the work of the Executive, in the conduct of foreign relations, is 
complicated by the Constitutional provision about the ‘advice and 
consent of the Senate.” 

The European Governments all have some similar Constitutional 
checks on their Executives. Such checks are necessary if we are to 
have any really democratic control of diplomacy. The danger comes 
when they are misused for personal spite or partisan passion. 

It is right and proper that the British and French Premiers are 
prevented from striking a personal bargain against the interest or the 
will of the people they represent. But the trouble comes from the fact 
that there are too many people in Parliament and in the Chamber of 
Deputies who would like to be Premiers and who are selfish enough to 
put their personal ambitions or their personal grudges above the wel- 
fare of Europe. M. Poincaré undoubtedly believes that it would be 
better, not only for himself, but also for France and the entire human 
race, if he could trip up Herriot and return to power himself. Mr. 
Baldwin undoubtedly feels the same in London.. And there are a 
dozen other politicians in each country whose political creed begins 
with upsetting the Government and ends with becoming Premier 
themselves. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH DISPUTE 


IE have referred more than once in these columns to Lloyd 
George’s remark when he received definite news that the 
Senate had rejected Mr. Wilson’s policy and decided on 
withdrawing from Europe. ‘It means,” he said, “a cat 
and dog fight between France and England.” 

There is a real conflict of interest between France and England, 
which might have been composed by a strong third party, friendly to 
both sides, but—since our refusal to bear a hand—it has been very 
difficult to get the two nations into accord. 

The Treaties negotiated at Paris offered France two things: 
Security and Reparations. The proposal to give Germany a decent 
chance to recover and at the same time to secure France against an 
improbable aggression was repudiated first by us, then by Britain. 
The Treaty of Versailles provided that an American Representative 
should be, in effect, arbitrator on the Reparations Commission. 
When we withdrew, it made the French dominant in this Commission 
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and they used their power to make the Reparations Commission a 
political and not, as originally intended, a financial tool. (It is quite 
useless to accuse the French of disloyalty in this matter as they have 
the easy retort that we were disloyal to them.) 

Now, the Dawes Plan asks France to take the Reparations 
questions out of politics, to quit worrying about security, and be 
content with a cash register. 

The economic structure of the two countries is so different that it 
is very difficult to bring their interests into accord. And when two 
peoples find their economic interests in conflict they nearly always 
feel that the other is on a lower moral plane. It takes a third party— 
a friend of both—to act as a buffer and prevent quarrels. 


UNCLE SAM AND HIS MONEY BAGS 


—=7|HERE can be no dispute that America is exercising a very 
great pressure in these discussions over reparations. 
Unfortunately we are not sitting in as a friend, helping to 
accommodate the underlying political differences, trying 
to allay suspicions and build up confidence. We are rather 
“sitting back,”’ jingling the change in our pockets. This is how “ Uncle 
Shylock,’’ as some of the European satirical papers call him, addresses 
John Bull, Mariana and Fritz: ‘Talk as much as you want to but 
don’t talk to me. I don’t want to discuss. You’re broke. You need 
money. You can’t get any of mine till you meet my terms. Sign the 
mortgage on the dotted line.” 

Anyone who has ever had to put a watch in hock knows that the 
pawnbroker’s attitude is impressive but not endearing. 

Of course, this is a very one-sided picture, drawn by those in sore 
distress. Our Government and our private bankers would be worse 
than foolish to encourage any American to invest in a German Loan, 
unless there are definite guarantees that Germany will be left free to 
earn the money for repayment. 

THE TREND OF EVENTS 
=—THE course of Nations, however, is controlled by other 
influences as well as by party politics. Poincaré or Briand 
may oust Herriot; Asquith, Lloyd George or Baldwin 
may supplant MacDonald, but every day there are more 
people in France and Britain who want to work out the 
basis of co-operation. No one can prophesy the result of our own 
elections, but one has to be blind indeed to fail to note a steady trend 
towards international co-operation here in America. The politicians 
in this country and abroad can do something to hasten or hinder, 
as their personal ambitions or partisan prejudices dictate, but the 
logic of events is forcing us steadily to ever closer co-operation 
with the rest of Civilization. 
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Re Yea) the Allies met in London for their long-awaited conference 
on putting into effect the Dawes Committee plan to 
reform German finances and secure war damages, the 
most troublesome point at issue was who should determine 
whether Germany was making good her pledges under the 
plan. Prime Minister MacDonald had suggested, in earlier con- 
versations in England with Premier Herriot of France and in notes 
inviting the other Allies to the conference, that now this function 
should be taken from the Reparations Commission and given to 
another agency—possibly the Finance Committee of the League of 
Nations. Reports that Herriot had tentatively assented raised such a 
storm of protest among the French Nationalists, led by former 
Premier Poincaré, that Herriot was forced to deny hurriedly that he 
had bound himself to the proposal. So acute was the crisis in France 
that MacDonald made a quick trip to France to come to a further 
understanding with Herriot, and afterward made public statements 
that his suggestion was simply an outline of the British point of view 
not binding in advance upon the conference. 

France was expected to insist upon keeping final decisions in the 
hands of the Reparations Commission, in which she controls the 
balance of power through its French Chairman, and it was forecasted 
that an American, Owen D. Young of New York, associated with 
Gen. Dawes in the work on the reparations program, would head the 
committee to receive and disburse German payments. 
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THE VOTERS AND FOREIGN POLICY 


aD " PARTIES—so far as their platforms indicate what 

they will do if successful—presented the issues in foreign 
policy in clearer form than in 1920. With both the big 
parties favoring membership in the World Court, that 
question appeared disposed of except for a possible con- 
tinuing Senate opposition. It was also evident that both would favor 
American cooperation in giving effect to the Dawes Committee plan 
for war reparations. The League of Nations consequently became 
the chief matter of difference. 

Regarding the League the Republican party ceased to be a house 
divided against itself, and declared itself flatly and frankly against 
entry into the League under any conditions. The Democratic party 
broadened somewhat ambiguously its statement of policy. Reaffirm- 
ing its support of the League and advocating membership subject to 
such conditions as might be advisable under the Constitution, it 
declared for a non-partisan referendum to determine the people’s 
will. The nominee, John W. Davis of West Virginia, former Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, was known to favor American entry into 
the League with reservations. The groups supporting La Follette 
opposed the League. 
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ETWEEN the Allies and Germany 

a whole series of critical questions 
were open for new settlement, pending 
the results of the Allied conference in 
London. The Ruhr agreements, under 
which the industries in the occupied 
coal and steel region had been operated 
by arrangement with the French and 
Belgian authorities, were extended up to 
June 30. After that the German owners 
argued that they could not assume the 
obligation of continued deliveries of fuel 
and products to the Allies unless guaran- 
teed compensation by the Government; 
and the German Government argued 
that it could not promise compensation 
unless the railway revenues, assigned 
under the Dawes Committee plan to 
payment of interest on gold reparations, 
could be shifted to compensation for 
these payments in kind. This the Allies 
refused, and the question remained for 
later adjustment. Meanwhile a more 
lenient French policy toward the people 
directly affected by the Ruhr occupa- 
tion was expressed in Herriot’s per- 
mission for the return, with their fami- 
lies, of nearly all the Germans expelled 
under the administration of Poincaré 
for opposition to the Allied authorities. 
Amnesty was extended to all not con- 
victed of acts of violence or of inciting 
to violence. 

Military control by the Allies was ac- 
cepted by Chancellor Marx and his 
Coalition Cabinet, under pressure of an 
ultimatum, despite fear of active op- 
position by the Nationalist reactionaries. 
The Government attempted to make its 
agreement to an investigation by the 
Allies into military organization in Ger- 
many a means of putting an end to any 
system of supervision, on the ground 
that inquiry would prove Germany to be 
disarmed. September 30 was suggested 
as a date for the termination of control, 
with possible substitution of some plan 
of League oversight and guarantee. The 
Allies refused any definite end or terms 
for military control. 
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All of these questions, however, were 
felt to be subject to the working out of 
policies in the Allied conference in Lon- 
don on the Dawes Committee repara- 
tions plan. Ambassador Kellogg, the 
American envoy to Great Britain, wags 
expected to play an influential part in 
these discussions, as the representative 
of the United States appointed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, with Col. Logan, who has 
acted as American observer in the Repa- 
rations Commission, advising him. The 
Communists of the Third Internationale, 
in annual convention in Moscow, and 
French and German Communist dele- 
yates in a joint meeting, meanwhile de- 
nounced the Dawes Committee plan and 
declared their opposition to it as a 
“postscript” to the Versailles Treaty 
and part of the “capitalist conspiracy.” 


The League and Disarmament 


\IFFERENCES in principle among 
the nations concerned continued 

to delay the efforts which leaders in the 
League of Nations have been making 
for limitation of land and sea armaments. 
The Council, receiving the report on the 
preliminary conference on naval arma- 
ment recently held in Rome, found so 
many fundamental disagreements that 
they decided to refer to the full Assem- 
bly in September the question of essen- 
tial principles for an international con- 
ference on naval armament. The draft 
for a mutual guarantee treaty and re- 
reduction of land armaments, proposed 
as a means of solving difficulites in the 
application of Article X of the League 
Covenant, was also referred for fuller 
discussion. The United States, having 
received a copy of the draft with a re- 
quest for an expression of opinion, re- 
plied through Secretary Hughes of the 
Department of State to the effect that 
while sympathizing with the purposes of 
the proposed guarantee treaty, it could 
not assume any such joint obligation. 





The Council approved a resolution 
authorizing the League Commission on 
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PARLIAMENT—FASCISTI STYLE 


Italy has been having it steadily now for two years but Mussolini now promises a change, 
says Serinessimo of Rome 


Armaments to draw up a plan for con- 
trol of armaments in Germany, and also 
one calling for an investigation into the 
League’s responsibilities for military 
control in central Europe. 

The Council continued the financial 
control of Austria, administered by a 
League Commissioner, against the pro- 
test of Austria, overruling a request for 
an end of the regime. The plan for the 
similar supervision of Hungary under 
an American Commissioner, Jeremiah 
Smith, Jr., of Boston, as controller of the 
international revival loan recently au- 
thorized, was also reviewed. 

Among other matters before the 
Council was a German protest against 
the administration of the Sarre Valley, 
under the Treaty of Versailles, and the 
French use of troops there. Germany 
sought a local militia, to be under League 
control. The Council ruled that the 


Sarre Commission was collectively re- 
sponsible and that members could not 





take decisions on their own initiative 
and put them into effect. 

The International Labor Conference, 
in annual session with Dr. Hjalmar 
Branting, former Premier of Sweden, as 
President, inaugurated a new program 
devoted to betterment of the lot of the 
workers, through the International Labor 
Bureau. 


UNITED STATES 


Reforming the Foreign Service 





VER since Mark Twain made fun 

of the inadequacies of provisions for 
our diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives abroad, these shortcomings of the 
American foreign service have been a 
-ause for ridicule and regret. Ministers 
buying or renting suitable quarters for 
themselves because of insufficient appro- 
priations, political appointments of party 
contributors and wealthy youths who 
could afford the luxury of holding a 
diplomatic post, able and efficient men 
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The German Michael is shown falling over in 
fright at the money bags of J. P. Morgan, in 
this cartoon from Kladderadatch of Berlin 


held back and leaving the service 
through disappointment—these have 
been commonplaces in the past. Now; 
thanks to the Rogers act, which has been 
put in effect by executive order of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, some of these defects are 
to be remedied. 


The diplomatic and consular services 
are being consolidated and reclassified; 
salaries are being increased all along the 
line to a point more commensurate with 
the ability and efficiency required in the 
posts of various grades; a personnel 
board is taking up its duties, which will 
control the advancement of men in the 
service and will hold out to the best 
qualified the opportunity of rising to be 
Ministers—a post heretofore closed to 
the secretaries in the regular service. 
Further, a Foreign Service School will 
be established, through which applicants 
must win appointment. Thus it is possi- 
ble to look forward to a far better sup- 
ported representation abroad than the 
nation has had, one fitted to its dignity 
and interests, and also to the adequate 
recognition of the ability and loyalty of 
the men who have maintained the 
standards of the service against odds 
and discouragement in the past. 


IMMIGRATION went on a new 
basis with the application of the restric- 





tion law passed by the last session of 
Congress, placing the quota of each 
nationality at 2% of the total of that 
nationality listed in the Census of 1899. 
In reply to the Japanese protest against 


_ the section of the measure operating to 


exclude Japanese immigrants, Secretary 
Hughes sent a note defending the right 
of the United States to determine its 
own policy with respect to any question 
of immigration. After the departure of 
Ambassador Hanihara from Washing- 
ton, it was expected that Japan would 
allow the discussion of the immigration 
question to lapse until after the elections, 
looking to the possibility of some altera- 
tion in the law by the next Congress, 


SANTO DOMINGO saw the final 
withdrawal of the United States Marines, 
who have policed the island for some 
nine years, following upon an American 
official declaration that conditions have 
been stabilized. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Labor Opposes “Imperial Preference” 


OLLOWING up its policy of doing 
away with the protective tariffs 
known as the McKenna duties, reported 
last month, the Labor Ministry was re- 
ported to take a position unfavorable to 
the principle of “Imperial preference” 
in trade. This principle, long discussed 
and finally worked out by the preceding 
Conservative Ministry in the Empire 
conferences, was designed especially to 
encourage commerce between the mother 
country and the Dominions and colo- 
nies. In these dependencies, and es- 
pecially in the more independent Do- 
minions, protests were voiced against 
the attitude of the Labor Ministry as an 
abandonment of conference agreements 
in its return to the policy of free trade. 





A Correction 


In this column last month confusion 
was caused by a typographical error 
the following sentence: ‘On a Conser- 
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vative motion declaring it expedient to 
remove the McKenna duties on auto- 
mobiles, foreign films, musical instru- 
ments, clocks and watches, Liberal sup- 
port of the Labor measure reestablished 
the traditional British policy of free 
trade.’ The sentence of course should 
have read: ‘‘On a Conservative motion 
declaring it inexpedient to remove the 
McKenna duties .’ The Labor 
measure referred to provided for the re- 
moval of these duties. 


An Irish Minister to Washington 


P  gommeeme pte by the Labor Min- 
istry in London to the desire of the 
Irish Free State to send an envoy of its 
own to the United States made it cer- 
tain that this long-debated project 
would be carried out. Canada has also 
considered the same possibility from 
time to time, but has so far refrained 
from taking action. With the precedent 
thus established and sanctioned by the 
British Government, it is reported to be 
likely that not only Canada but others 
of the British Dominions may now fol- 
low suit. The decision is a significant 
new step in the process of transforming 
the British Empire into a British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

The Irish Minister, according to a 
communication from the British Em- 
bassy, would be accredited by the, King 
of England to the president of the 
United States, and would be the ordinary 
channel of communication on these 
matters. Matters which are of imperial 
concern or which affect other dominions 
in the Commonwealth in common with 
the Irish Free State will continue to be 
handled by the British Embassy. 

A lessening of political tension in Ire- 
land was reflected in the liberation from 
jail of Eamonn de Valera and Austin 
Stack, leaders of the Sinn Fein repub- 
lican revolt against the Free State last 
year. The border difficulties with Ulster 
remained in an unsettled state. 
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INDIA greeted the plan for a Com- 
mission to study into the need for a re- 
vision of the Montagu-Chelmsford act 
of 1919, as a move to extend a greater 
degree of home rule. Indians received 
under that measure a greater share in 
their own government than they had 
been granted ever before; but the Na- 
tionalist agitations of recent years have 
shown that native sentiment was far 
from satisfied. The Nationalist policy 
of non-cooperation with the Indian As- 
semblies has gradually forced a recon- 
sideration of even the present compara- 
tively liberal scheme of administration. 


EUROPE 
France in a Period of Conflict 


ERRIOT, the new French Premier, 

had to take up a difficult task, 
with the country divided behind him. 
Although he mustered a certain Nation- 
alist support by appointing as his Min- 
ister of War General Nollet, who for- 
merly headed the Allied Mission of Mili- 
tary Control in Germany, his more 
lenient policy toward Germany and his 
reported agreement with the British 
point of view regarding reparations 
quickly brought warnings from the ex- 
Premier Poincaré and his Nationalist 
followers. His breaking off of diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican, estab- 




















The German Michael takes the pill of the 
Dawes Committee plan, says Kladderdatch in 
this picture 
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lished by the preceding Ministry, while 
satisfying his own radical party, brought 
the active opposition of the French 
Catholics and raised again an issue 
which is expected to cause much more 
trouble in France. The Senate regis- 
tered its fear of too great influence for 
the Premier, by defeating his candidate 
for President of the Senate and electing 
M. de Selves, who was associated with 
the Millerand-Poincaré group. With 
his opponents potentially controlling 
more than a majority in the country, 
Premier Herriot’s hold on his balance of 
power in the Chamber of Deputies was 
considered subject to constant threat. 
This forced him to be much more re- 
served in his handling of the question 
of reparations policy than he probably 
desired to be, and embarrassed him in 
the London conference. Special corre- 
spondence from Paris indicated the situ- 
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ation in France to be one full of uncer- 
tainties and prospects of continued 
conflict. 

A strong appointment in the Herriot 
Cabinet was that of M. Clementel, a 
former Minister of Commerce and a 
leader in the International Chamber of 
Commerce with wide financial connec- 
tions, as Minister of Finance. He js 
charged with dealing with the difficult 
problem of the French debt. 


Germany and the Dawes Plan 


GAINST the Nationalist oppo- 
4 X% sition, the Reichstag supported 
Chancellor Marx and his Cabinet in ae- 
cepting the Dawes Committee plan for 
reparations. The vote of 247 to 183 was 
insufficient, however, to guarantee the 
two-thirds majority considered neces- 
sary to pass the legislation for financial, 
railway and industrial control essential 



























WATCH YOUR STEP. 
Ex-Premier Poincaré is shown by Vorwarts of Berlin giving a warning farewell to the 
German militarists 
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to put the plan in effect. Since many of 
the big industrialists favor the plan as 
the best way out of Germany’s present 
critical economic situation, the Nation- 
alist opposition was reported to be weak- 
ening; and special reports from Berlin 
were to the effect that the Government 
should be able to secure enough votes to 
carry through its program, in case of a 
reasonably favorable decision of policy 
at the Allied conference in London. 

The influential Social Democratic bloc 
was supporting the Coalition Cabinet in 
its program—particularly after amnesty 
was granted by France to Germans ex- 
pelled from the Ruhr to return to their 
homes, following conversations between 
the German Socialist leader, Dr. Breit- 
scheid, and Premier Herriot, in Paris. 


Murder and Reform in Italy 


DEPUTY named Matteoti, of the 

Socialist opposition in the Italian 
Parliament, was seized and abducted 
while he was carrying a brief case re- 
ported to have contained evidence = of 
charges of bribery and corruption against 
leaders of the Fascist party, which he 
proposed to present in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Later his dead body was 
found. The result was a scandal which 
stirred all Italy and forced political con- 
cessions from the supposedly unshak- 
able dictator Mussolini. 

The Under-Secretary of State, Finzi; 
Commander Rossi, head of the Fascist 
Press Bureau; Commander Marinelli, 
administrative secretary of the party, 
and a leading Fascist editor, Filipelli, 
were involved in the affair. Finzi re- 
signed to defend himself against the 
charges of corruption; and the latter 
three were arrested on suspicion of direct 
implication in the abduction and murder. 

The opposition parties withdrew from 
Parliament demanding abolition of the 
Fascist militia and repression of violence 
under an impartial application of the 
laws. The King conferred with Mus- 
solini, whose prompt action to secure 
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full investigation of the crime had cre- 
ated a good impression and cleared him 
of the assumption of any knowledge of 
the situation. Mussolini, appearing be- 
fore Parliament, refused to disband the 
Fascist militia but offered to incorpo- 
rate it in the army under an oath of al- 
legiance to the King. He also promised 
reforms in the party and militia, to 
“lead Fascismo back to legality,’’ and 
“constitutional government through 
Parliament.” From the dictator who 
had so often flouted and threatened 
Parliament, this represented a consid- 
erable modification of attitude; and the 
crisis was expected to lead to a more 
moderate and legal rule in Italy. 

Meanwhile, a new Fascist directorate 
of eleven men was formed to control the 
policies of the party. This directorate 
has unanimously approved a program 
offered by Mussolini in which the dic- 
tator advocates: Nomination through 
free election by the Fascisti rank and 
file of a new directorate of the Fascist 
Party, the freeing of the rank and file 
of the party from ‘‘undesirables,’’ the 
establishment of a Court of Discipline 
presided over by some one outside the 
party of unquestioned standing, to have 
vigilance over the activities of Fascist 
leaders, and an increase of trade union 
activity. 

The Secretary of the Fascist Party 
has reported that ten thousand new 
admissions have been received within 
one recent week. This brings the mem- 
bership to about 900,000. 


THE “LITTLE ENTENTE” of 
central Europe, consisting of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia and Rumania, 
again announced a general agreement on 
joint policies concerning international 
relations and the League of Nations, 
financial restoration of Austria and Hun- 
gary, and economic cooperation, follow- 
ing a short conference of delegates in 
Prague. Recognition of Soviet Russia 
was ruled to be a question for each na- 
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tion to decide for itself. The pressing 
difficulties between Rumania and Rus- 
sia, due to the Rumanian annexation of 
Bessarabia and the Russian threats to 
that frontier, were not discussed. 

The Czecho-Slovak Government in- 
corporated in a measure submitted to 
Parliament the policy of reducing the 
standing army until 1927 from 150,000 
to 90,000 men, a little over 1 per cent 
of the population. 


HUNGARY opened the new na- 
tional bank which is to function under 
the League plan for the economic resto- 
ration of the country; and Jeremiah 
Smith, Jr., the League’s American Com- 
missioner, declared that the step marked 
the end of the period of currency infla- 
tion. In the international loan to Hun- 
gary American banks participated, with 
British, Swiss, Italian and Dutch banks. 
The United States deferred its claims 
against Hungary, and the’ Hungarian 
debt of two million dollars was funded 
into long-term obligations, to facilitate 
the new loan. 


SPAIN saw a recurrence of serious 
fighting in Morocco, her north African 
colony, with the tribesmen who have 
been in intermittent revolt against her 
control for over two years. Since the 
present military dictatorship in Spain 
was set up partly as a protest against the 
failure of the preceding Liberal Govern- 
ment to deal with the Moors effectively, 
the outbreak of new trouble was thought 
likely to create considerable difficulty 
for Premier Rivera. 


ALBANIA experienced a rapid revo- 
lution, as a result of which the govern- 
ment under Ahmed Zogu was over- 
thrown and a new one under Bishop 
Fan §S. Noli was set up at Tirana. 
Ahmed Zogu was reported to have 
aroused popular discontent by attempt- 
ing to establish a too centralized gov- 
ernment, limiting the traditional tribal 
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freedom, and was suspected of desiring 
to become king. Bishop Noli, head of the 
Albanian Orthodox Greek Church, who 
once studied at Harvard University, was 
characterized as democratic and liberal. 


FAR EAST 
China’s New Deal with Russia 


INISTER without Legation would 
have to be the title of Soviet 
Russia’s envoy to China, so far, as a 
result of the diplomatic comedy of rela- 
tions between China and Russia. Into 
the duet of Bolshevist bass and Chinese 
tenor broke the chorus of foreign Minis- 
ters, declaring that no Soviet Minister 
could have the Russian Legation build- 
ing in the foreign quarter of Peking ex- 
cept upon conditions satisfactory to the 
representatives of the powers and their 
governments. China had agreed in 
principle to turn over the Legation to 
Soviet Russia. But in practice, property 
in the Legation quarter is controlled by 
the foreign diplomatic corps under pre- 
vious treaty arrangements with China. 
The Peking Government could not de- 
liver; and while the nations represented 
by some of the Ministers, such as Great 
Britain and Italy, had recognized Soviet 
Russia, the weight of the majority ap- 
peared to be against the chance that the 
Russian Legation. would be handed over 
to any representative from Moscow for 
the present. 

International discussion of the 
Chinese-Russian negotiations regarding 
the Chinese Eastern Railway in Man- 
churia continued. The Peking Govern- 
ment, through Dr. Wellington Koo as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, took the 
position that the matter is one concern- 
ing China and Russia alone. But France 
and Japan, holding important invest- 
ments in the road, dissented from this 
view; and the United States also, which 
put some $5,000,000 into the upkeep of 
the road during operation by the Ameri- 
can Railway Mission at the time of the 
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The British Labor Prime 
Minister, Ramsay Mac 
Donald, is shown by Lon- 
don Opinion as hardly 
enjoying the opportuni 
ties of his position 


Allied and American 
expeditions into Si- 
beria, insisted that 
China is responsible as 
trustee and must see 
to it that the rights of 
all creditors are pro- 
tected. 

A Cabinet crisis fur- 
ther confused affairs in 
Peking. Premier Sun 
Pao Chi, with his 
Ministers, resigned; 
and Dr. Wellington 
Koo became tempor- 
arily Acting Premier. 


JAPAN was reported 
to be in a quieter mood 
with regard to the 
Japanese exclusion 
clause of the new 
American immigration 
law, as popular agita- 














tion against the meas- 

ure gradually ran its course. The Gov- 
ernment, evidently intent upon moder- 
ating the expression of feeling so far as 
possible, was in full control of the situ- 
ation; and while the emotion aroused 
was evidently deep and lasting, it grew 
clear that no immediate crisis was likely. 
Boycotts on American motion pictures 
and other products began to cease; and 
several moves to float new business and 
industrial loans in the United States 
showed the trend of opinion in financial 
circles toward seeking a continued work- 
ing agreement. 

Prince Matsukata, who had been one 
of the most influential members of the 
Council of Elder Statesmen of the Em- 
pire, died at the advanced age of 89. 


Prince Matsukata played an important 
part in organizing Japanese finance, 
founding the Bank of Japan, and pro- 
moting foreign trade. In national affairs 
his policy was generally regarded as 
militaristic and reactionary in 
tendency. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico Chooses a New President 


ENERAL CALLES, radical, and 
close friend of President Obregon, 

was reported to have won the hotly 
fought elections for President of Mexico 
early in July. The announcement was 
contested by General Flores, conserva- 
tive, and his supporters, who charged 
that the returns had been falsified. The 








dispute left the outcome of the campaign 
in some uncertainty ; but when the results 
are declared in the Mexican Congress in 
September, it is expected that General 
Calles will assume the office—barring 
another successful revolution. Among 
other contestants was Raoul Madero, a 
brother of the former President, Fran- 
cisco I. Madero, who was assassinated. 

Great Britain broke off diplomatic 
relations with Mexico in consequence of 
action taken against her Chargé des 
Archives, H. H. C. Cummins, by the 
Mexican authorities. They charged him 
with agitating against the Government 
and ordered his expulsion from the 
country. The dispute blocked the dis- 
patching of a British Mission to Mexico 
which had been expected to result in full 
recognition and extension of trade rela- 
tions. 


BRAZIL was thrown into a serious 
civil war, originating in a revolt in Sao 
Paulo. The reasons for the revolt were 
obscure; and censorship of dispatches 
left the real situation in the country far 
from clear. The province in which the 
movement against the central govern- 
ment started is the chief coffee-growing 
region of Brazil, and control of its reve- 
nues is believed to be an important 
factor. 


NICARAGUA entered into a new 
economic accord with the United States, 
under which the two countries extend to 
each other unconditional ‘most favored 
nation”’ treatment with respect to cus- 
toms and other commercial cha ges. 
No higher charges are payable on prod- 
ucts from either country than are im- 
posed for any other, with the exception 
of Cuba for the United States and of 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras or 
Salvador for Nicaragua. The Nicara- 
guan debt to American bankers was re- 
ported to have been fully liquidated. 


Matcoutm W. Davis. 
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